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FOREWORD 



Thiii iiamibook cuiilUd, ''Your if nicer Program," <i(rs 
mafic possible by a grant fmm the (7, iS’. Office of hldncation, 
llnrcau of t'difrational Personnel I)i vclopmcnt, Grant 
O‘9‘25HI)Ui0^t-725t to the lies MoxKis Area CoU 

IcgCi Ankeny, loica, Tico other coUepfS in (hr United States 
were approved for similar grants, namely Washing ion Tech 
in Washington, D,C. and San Diego Siate College in Sou 
Diego, Califonna. 

In July of I9tP}, the l)<s Moines .4nrj Vommunitif College 
received a grant for the purpose of developing a 
help e stall* sh and e/pand volunteerism in education and for 
other refill fflrj/ This handbook leos developed 

to portray the steps t>»c go through to hove an effective 
and nieaidngftd voht Me er program, 

(he dciclop}nafi of this handbook, icr hope (hot many 
volunteer organization:^ * dl be initiated or improve their 
organization's ability (o contribute to foiling focici*/3 ills 
through a more effective lohotteer program. Never has thac 
been a time in our histc^ry, as a nation, rvhen it has been ;^o,'c 
neCf fsary to make nicximum use of our human }wten(ial aiul 
resources as there is in ftic lO's, The problems of our society 
are many and complex, iherifore, the solutions arc many 
flMd roinpifjr. However, one br'ght spot looms im the effective 
utilization of the loluniccr to help in ike solution of these 
problems. 

In the iducatioual sector kc arc ecKCei ted about "Why 
Johnny CoM*f Head," One solution is the effective use of ih<: 
voUniicer in our classrooms at all levtls. One of the ohfeetives 
ef the V,S, Offiee of yducoiion, Dducaiion Professions DeveU 
opment Grant to Train Vohnjf^rr Coordinators, teas to develop 
n. kafMook for (he cffecihe use of volunteers ni the cduca* 
tiovol selling. Because componen ts of volnnlcer t rogrcvfs 
basically do not vary when in different seftings, (his handt^cok 
has been developed so that it tnay be applicable (o any host 
situation. 
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LoifuaUtj, lo fifhi aifd effect ivtli/ utiliic iff rr/rrx vf 

ifen^oHs in v^/lunteer Kork icill be outlined in the foWavnng 
choptcra. The uetd for ei tolnniccr sa vJcc r’i</iih the ageney 
in the ha^ic considfvalwnf a/fd // the ^ICC(^ heis 
rirvetityiny a ^ouud pyoprem is before one dices off the 
diep nut into a heUer skdtrr fashion of invitihg volufitcers 
io participate, Many organizations arc currently evaluating 
their volunteer programs, improving and expanding ihdr 
services, and kcic tcchniqius tijiJ guidelines arc eonstanUy 
being sought. 

This hand bock has bun developed by Mrs, Mary Sic an son, 
Associate Director of the DPDA Vofioiffr/- Cojrdinfi^or^ 
Progtam at the Dch Moines Area CoU 

hge. I icish to express niy appreciation to her for the ouD 
standing contribution she has made i;i the devdopment of 
this handboo i and uish io acknowledge and express our appre* 
ciaiion to our AdMsory Committee who have been invaluable 
in making conian suggestions and pi co/JUJimiicafinp to 1/5 
IT 50 UJTC We sincerely hope (his handbook will 

make n contribution tti imp'^oving the effectiveness of 
leer ;»ro7rn)M^ and we hop^ (hat if will be valuable (0 each 
and i very reader. 



Dr. Philip D, /yiugcnnan, Director 
DPDA Vohmtcer Coordinators Program 
Assistant Superintendent, Inslrucliott 
Dcs Moines Community College 
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CHAPTER. 1 

VOLUNTEERING—HISTORY AN9 PHILOSOPHY 



Sociology explores the ^^enerr.l priLciple that the y uien 
lehave is largely determined by thtir relations tu each other 
and by their menibership in groups, Volunteerism is an out- 
growth of this principle ruX is rcflecttd thioughout history 
by ],ien helping one anoiner. America has been founded and 
built upon the foundatior^ of self-help. In 600 liC the Tal- 
mudic Sages included in tlieir Jewish Civil and religious laws 
^en principle deeds by wliich man can earn his reward for 
good living. Amoiik' these wvn^ — 

• the practice of charity 

• hospitality to v«’ayfaiirs 

• vi.»iting the sick 

• providing dowries for pooi" brides 

• attending the dead to the grave 

• acting as i^ace makers 

Service^ of volunteering as we know thorn today in welfare, 
health, civir, recreational and cultural areas are reflected In 
these ancient principles. 

Democracy in America has slre/iglhened the w‘eb of friend- 
ship and the pattern established in early colonial times has 
been reflected in the so-American tradition of helping thy 
nelglibor. As more needs for assistance were evidenced by 
persons, help for them was provided on a more organized 
basis. Hence, community service organizations were created 
to care for the handicapixxl, the |>oor and the unprotected. 
Many icsovirces arc available for detailed narrations of the 
history of volunteer programs and services, and of famous 
volunteers such as Jane Adams, Florence Nightingale, Clara 
Harton, Dr. Taiil Dudley While ami many others. 

In the 1970*s there is nn ever increasing need to transform 
the expression for concern into action. Never before has 
there been so much emphasis on the need for volunteers in 
the 5 >ocial change being effected today by civic and voluntary 
organizations. Richard Nixon stated in his campaign for the 
Presidency, '‘I intend to set up a national clearing house for 
irformation of voluntary activities ... the government can 



make H pO'jj^iLle for proups or individuals anywhere in the 
country to discover at <mcc what ihe experience of other com- 
mujiities ha?; been and to benefit from it , , . The Voluntary 
Way is deeply rooted in American history and in the American 
character. Today this is Jiceded as seldom before — needed in 
the cities, in the repressed rural areas, needed ^vhere govern- 
ment has failed/’ In April of 19G9, President Nixon eslab- 
Hshed a Cabinet Committee on Voluntary Action, naming as 
chairman, George Romney, Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development, and an office has been opened for the National 
Program for Voluntaiy ActiDn, 451 Seventh Street, South- 
west, Washington, D. C., 20410. 

Poverty programs established by the 1004 Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act and the governmental emphasis on the "Right to 
Head" for every American have nrovided a great need fer the 
utilization of voluntary time by t.ny and all who can t'C chal- 
lenged to give tif their lime and talent. 

The Dcparlmenl of HeaUh, Education and Welfare defines 
a as a person who contributes his personal service 

to the community through the agency’s human services pro- 
gram. 

He is not a replacement or substitute for paid staff, but 
adds new dimejisicns to agency services and symbolizes the 
community’s concern for the agency’s clientele. 

Partially paid voUmteers are defined as volunteers who iur« 
compensated for expense.^ incurred in the giving of nervlces. 
»Such payment docs not reflect the value of the services I'Cn- 
dered or the amount of lin;c given to the agency. 



WHY PEOPLE VOLUNTEER 

It i.«K our purpose to nationalize, !n an nr-,scientific manner, 
why people volunteer. There are two basic categcTles Into 
which these reasons may be classified. Edher a perion volun- 
teers because he sincerely wishes to ix^rform a fen’ice to 
olhers for which he will receive no monetary compensation, 
or he serves as a vciimlccr because he has been assigned or 
brow. beaten to do the job. First we .shall consider the person 
who is in the latter category, whose busiues.s has "offered his 
SCI vices/' or associate.^ have called ujx)n him to give of hi.s 
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lime and ho is either repaying a favor they have performed 
for him or he expects one fn-m them in the future. This 
situation hap|)ons aU tuo fre^jueiitly, v/h^re the boss or a 
customer, or the boss’s wife calls to ask you to do theni a 
favjr 3 nd you hesitate to decline, although you may not really 
have the time or the particular talent for the task. '“Pressure 
Nolunleerism” probably recruits more volunteers than any 
other method, but does not provide the properly motivated 
persons who will really do the best job. Many of these persons 
will tend to gain stature and power to satisfy their own mo- 
tives, which may or may not benefit the volunteer program. 

We undoubicdly shall never eliminate this drafted volunteer 
and it shall be our obligation to provide him with the motiva- 
tion and orientation to perform his task after he has been so 
nssigne<b and a rationalization that theie are other benefits 
from voliintecrjsm than just to be lauded and to receive 
thanks. 



There are many reasons why we may willingly become a 
volunteer, A desire to become responsibly involved in the real 
problems of society and our community ; the constant exposure 
through daily media — television, radio, newspapers, maga- 
zines — and even in the entertainment field, has prodded our 
consciences to offer our help. It h obvious that donated serv- 
ices to public institutions will not only improve the quality 
of the institution’s program for the coninumily but can also 
reduce the cosf of operation of the department. 

Often we volunteer our lime to help ourselves or members 
of cur families. Working in school volunteer programs may 
directly benefit our children's education or we may devote 
many hours of lime to a particular health agency because a 
member of our family is aiTUcled or may be prone to a disease. 
The need for a child to have a leader for his youth group 
recruits many parents ard this l>enef its countless other yo mg 
people. 

More leisure lirre is now av.vilable to many, Automation In 
the home has freed the housewife from hours of hourework 
and the shorter 35 hour work week may soon be reduced even 
further. In the office, computers and automation have created 
a desire for human contact, Excy.u lives of corporations, with- 
out question have always given volunteer service during busi- 



ness hours, l)ul the man on the assembly line or the switch' 
board operator has not been allowed to contribute his gift of 
service to a day-time agency needing volunteers. The com- 
pany may receive as many public relations benefits from this 
release of employee time as any other, although this should 
not be their motive for allowing time off for service to the 
community. The new experiences and chjnge from daily rou- 
tines may provide the stimulation to create an awareness that 
will boost the morale of the employees. 

The project manager for Urban Education tor the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company says there are 67,000 of 
their employees who perform volunteer service. When release 
time has been afforded their employees to be volunteers, com- 
panie;5 are now asking for results to the community and they 
rre finding it difficult to measure how effective they are. 
Can you demonstrate how beneficial a program is in tvaching 
a child to read ? The only known research to have been com- 
pleted is in the Youth Tutoring Youth program; in this pi'O- 
gram it seema the tutor receives more benefits than the tutee. 
Organisations must find *>vays to evaluate the benefit of volun- 
teer service to sell business and industry on releasing em- 
ployees for volunteer activities. 

People often find that their jobs offer relali Ay little oppor- 
tunity for satisfying their deeper needs and 30 they turn to 
hobbles or other non-job pursuits when automation no longer 
rc<iuires their best efforts and enthusiasm. Physicians and 
vocational counselors have reab^ed the bleakness of the job 
environment and have re'^mimended that frustrated workers 
find another wa> to satisfy their needs for persona! contacts 
and use of their skills and ideas, This is more prevalent In 
the areas of the production worker without college education 
and the middle-aged in pre-retirement years. These are the 
individuals who can provide the new potential resource for 
the many volunteers ^ing sought today. 

As people become better educated and more speclalired In 
both business field* and creative hobble.*, they feel an obliga- 
tion and desire to share this knowled^re with those who desire 
to learn. On th^ other hand, we have learned that an educa- 
tional degree is not the only qualification necessary for leach- 
ing others, and many of (he mc«st effective tutors are the 
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under-educated who have been properly trained in basic skills 
and possc.=is the proper attitude. 

Observance of an associate or neighbor who is effectively 
doir.rr a noble and challenging volunteer cervice may provide 
the motivation to cause many to investigate and respond to a 
need; or the desire to be part of the club or group with which 
one associates. 

Individuals have a basic need to help others and the degree 
to which they wili strive to mett these basic human emotional 
needs witl depend uprn their personal values. There also is a 
need to bo needed. The retiree expresses a desire to be re- 
treaded* not retired. Yov many it provides therapy* if they 
are lonesome or living with relalivcB and n*K?d outside contacts. 

Newcomers to a community find volunteering a "natural'’ 
for meeting others in the community. Students on a campus 
may become involved quickly with activities through volun- 
teering. 



MOTIVATION 

Action is tho beginning of everything! In e\iny human 
activity, nothing of any consoq^ience happens uni/) a person 
wants to acL What he acconiplishes depends to a jonsld^/able 
extent on how much und why he \\snt5 to act. Beyond this 
point the nature of human motivation becomes <OT!plex and 
subt'if. But everyone alive is motivated and the ..tjcct of their 
motlvrtion is some personal gorV Our speculation about 
this goal is that it is J*n immediate and obvious ore, such as 
security, prestige or money. Often these tangible goals really 
only pave the way for providing the per.^on with attainment 
of any Individual’s ultimate purpose— which is to be himseh. 

Motivation IPO underlying factor in recruitment, super- 
vision and prcmolion of the volunteers and shall be discussed 
at greater length in later chapters. 

Everyone has i*jrposos and these purposes affect the wa^* 
he works. The most powerful motivators are the elementary 
biological needs— food* drinli, warmth, shelter and the like. 
But personal growth is potentially trie most powerful motlva* 
lor of all. because unlike other motives, II can never really be 
satisfied. 
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Scvial and tullm-al unvironmejit in which any imlividUHl 
K'i“0W3 lo adulthood has lunch lo do with his goals, aspirations 
ujul molivalion. K. IJ. Smith said ''People rarely fail because 
they intend lo. They fail because they fail to do what they 
intend to do.’* You caidt make a horse drink, but you can 
make him thirsty. No ojie will work hard if he docanT want 
to. The job therefore is to make him want to work. People 
think, ‘ I will think about that tomorrow.’* We must make 
them think about that today, If we arc lo get them to volun- 
tc'cr. The ability (o find this talent and match it lo the need 
for a volunteer is our task. People work for the feeling of 
accomplishment they get from a job well done. They work lo 
belong; to be a part of a group. 

Professor H. Harry Giles of the School of Education, New 
York University, has summarized well fifteen basic principles 
which motivate persons lo volunteer. They are — 

• participation 

• faith 

• belief in the plan of actio’i 

• recognition of the problem 

• being critical of life 

• attacking the root problem 

• lo identify personally 

• lo be wanted 

• seeing a range of possibilities 

• rewards and recognition 

• trust and responsibility 

• to have power 

• to ass^/date with positive action 

• to enhance self-respect 

• to grow and belong 

Most studies have concluded that human satlffaclion derived 
from being a volunicer iS the foicmost motivation for volun- 
teering. Ivj a Gallop Poll, (^5 million /imericans said the> 
would volunteer if asked. We must find ways of asking them. 
The whole voluntary eifort in this country is at the cross 
roads. The present pattern will not suffice lo meet the de- 
mand. SalirTaction alona will not motivate enough persons 
They nmsl be made aware of I he fH\d for their help and 
satisfaction should be a by-product of voluntcerisr.n 







In a research project reported in “V^olunlcers in Conimunily 
Service/' concluded to ddcrr.iine the motivation of North 
Carolina volun^.ecr^, 525 voluntccr^j gave the following reasons 
for doing volunteer work: 



REASONS FOR DOING VOLUNTEER WORK 



Hcf Mill 


% hanXfng 
Impoitant 


% Kankin^ 
t'nlmporUnl 

10.9 


1 enjoy being with people 


89.1 


I like to get out of (he hou:;C 


23.8 


76.2 


1 like to be helpful 


96.4 


3.6 


The work h extremely iiilcietting 


85.1 


14.9 


it is very important the work be done 


94.3 


6.7 


li is important to my family that 1 do 
volunteer work 


H.G 


85.4 


My close friends do volunteer work 


15.1 


84.9 


I feel it is my duty to do volunteer work 


: 72.3 


27.7 


My relationship with those 1 serve is 
very rewarding 


92.4 


7.G 


1 like to feel necried 


71.9 


28.1 


Volunteer work gives me prestige 


n.9 


88.5 



For an excellent analysis of these reasons, read chapter five 
of this publication by Guion Griffis Johnson. 



The leadership of every organ I xa lion, staff ami volunteer 
alike, should pledge it<5 covjimitmcnt to coiilmual research for 
new ways to motivate members of their conimunjt> to volun- 
teer and to provide them basic training for service to others. 

In the bock 'The Year 2000"' by Iterman Kahn, Mr. Kahn 
says — 

''Increasingly we are not only developing primary occupa- 
tions and secondary occupations, but also teritary occupations. 
Women’s prime role is becoming lef.s central to her life and 
less capable of satisfying her full range of inlercsti. Moe*. of 
US are going to have to find volunteer activities in older io 
fulfill all the capacities and needs rvc have. It's going to be- 
come increasingly important, not only in terms of what the 
city needs, but in terms of what (he individual needs. 

“People arc getting less |>ersonal safhfaclion than they used 
to because they're mechanized or automated; iho human ele- 
ment is taken out of them. You have that kind of job; so you 
earn your living that way, Hut you really saiisfy yourself on 
what you plan to do on a voluntary basis, because you’ve got 
tome command of what is going to lake place there,” 
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CHAPTER U 



AREAS OF VOLUNTEERING 

Atrencies need to b . creative ’ * the development of volun* 
leer jobs to catch the altention of Mr, John Q, Public. Gone 
are the days »hen very many persons can be attracted to rou- 
tine dull jobs of filing, sorting, pasting labels or stuffing 
envelopes. There is an occasional person for whom (his is 
good therapy, if their usual day is hiKtlc and full of confusion, 
but the best resources for volunteers for these jobs are groups, 
who can relieve the monotony of the job while quietly visiting 
with their associates. 

Volunteer services vary from a relatively simple task of 
phoning a handicapped person to visit and chcc>* him, all the 
way to the spectacular service performed by Bob Hope when 
he picked up the $70,000 dinner tab at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York City and entertained the guests who con- 
tributed $1,000 apiece to the Eisenhower Medical Center at 
Palm Desert, California. Other volunteers are building a 
sevon room home for Margaret and William Kicnaat, parents 
of newly-born quintuplets In Liberty Corners, New Jersey. 
But whether materials, time or dollars are being donated, all 
denote sincerity of the individual’s purpose. 

Harriet 11. Naylor in her book, Todoy, says, 

“For some organisations, making a modern volunteer develop- 
ment plan miy have to begin with an examinallor of constitu- 
tional and otganSsational structure. The findings could mean 
reaffinriallon for today’s world, a shift of emphasis, or even 
quite different objectives. The National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis was forced to change objectives when Its 
original purpose waa accon,pllshed by the polio vaccines. 
Found was a new, breader purpose which continues to attract 
and hold volunteers. 

'it Is essential to express the Ide^Js of each organisation in 
terms which will appeal to (he calibre of persons needed. 
Whether our agencies have retained their connections with a 
religious » 'mmunlty or not, most of them have had roots there. 
We know from response from the Peace Corps that there atill 
are many people who would like to realize their Ideals thiough 
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work in an organizalion dedicated to service to others. To 
many of these, salary is secondary. Current leadership, both 
staff and volunteer, must look beyond their own experience 
and find ways to translate these ideals into meaningful action 
through service. A wide range of activities is possible In each 
organisation. Objectives and goals must be clearly expressed 
for people who care so they can see this particular organiza- 
tion as a place to make an important contribution to mankind 
through volunteering. If we arc to make use of the increased 
time away from work of skilled and semiskilled workers, the 
appeal from the onset must be not only idealistic but also 
practical and realistic in terms of their needs.'' 



VALUE OF A DEVELOPMENT PLAN 

The outline of volunteer jobs on the followiiig pages should 
be studied with these considerations — 

• many tasks wili require constdcrabic n^ore training 
than others 

• many tasks can be i>crformcd only by professionals 

The job listings have been categorized into general areas, 
jobs for groups, and volunteer services in the educational, 
health, welfare, cultural, recreational and civic fields. 



GENERAL 

Participate In Speaker's bureau of organization, “telling their 
story." 

Pf epare and disseminate publicity for agency to media, organi- 
zations, professional journals and ^e^V5^e(ters. 

Serve on boards and advisory conmiittees. 

Recruit other volunleerc. 

Interview volunteers. 

Provide orlentatior for volunteers. 

Supervise volunteers. 

Teach bobby activities to others— gardening, photography, 
collection#, woodworking, needle craft, sports, etc. 

Clerical and receptionist In oMiccs of agency, hospital, church, 
neighborhood center, etc. 

-II- 
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Prepare mailings. 

Listen to people, and understand. 

Plan, design^ setup and/or staff exhibiU for agency. 

Raise funds. 

Take people to church, Sunday school classes and other 
church meetings. 

Serve as receptioolst in agency office, days or evenings as 
needed. 

Keep accounts for snack, thrift, or gift shops of the agency. 

Organize and catalog books for agency library. 

Carpenter, plumber and electrician for repairs (Mr. Fix-it). 

Teach grooming, poise, make-up, carriage to young girls. 

Keep scrap books and clipping fiUs up to date. 

Professional consultation — lawyer, doctor, clergyman, 
psychiatrist, dietician, social w^orker, accountant and 
other businessmen. 



GROUP JOBS 



Prepare mailings. 

Assemble kits of educational or fund raising materials. 

Make materials lobe used for patients' therapy. 

Sew and mend. 

Make toys, tray favors, etc. 

Distribute educational and fund raising materials. 

Coordinate a transportation service on a scheduled basis by 
members. 

Adopt h family or homehound persons to offer help and friend* 
ship. 

Sponsor fund raising benefit for an agency. 

Do clean*up project, inside and outside of agency's properly. 

Phone or visit businesses W secure pledges of summer jobs for 
needy youth. 

Service health literature racks in phy sician offices and hos- 
pital watting rooms. 

Clean camp sites. 

Group singing, caroling and other entertainment for shut-ins. 

Plan parlies for young, elderly and handicapped. 

CJollect games andjjrites for parlies. 

Sponsor a youth club interested in learning the "speciality" 
of the group, such as photography, gardening, printing, coin 
or stamp collecting, interior decorating, nursing (Future 
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Nur«S3 Club), medicine (Future Physician*, Club), etc. 

Group leaders for delinquent youths. 

Canvas homes for blood donors. 

Take children from a group home on regular monthly outings. 

Deliver and return library books from retirement and nursing 
homes. 

Conduct dcor to door survey. 

Make cockles and sandwiches ff-r day care centers on organ- 
ized schedule. 

Decorate a Christmas tree for group homes, nursing homes, 
etc. 

Collect scraps to make pillows, af.qrhans or quilts for elderly. 

Collect canned goods for holiday gift baskets. 

CJollect books and sort for book sate. 

Make layettes. 

Compile scrap books for young and old. 

Donate plants and flowers to pre-schools, nursing homes, etc. 



EDUCATIONAL 

IN THE SCHOOLS 

Classroom 

perform clerical, monitorial, and teacher reinforcement 

tasks under the direct supervi^bn of the classroom teacher 

write notes to parents 

assist young children with clothing 

tidy room 

water planU 

Audio-Visual Technician 
compile picture files. Inventories, stories 
perform simple maintenance tasks 
operate audio-visual equipment 
assist as a stage manager 
prepare audio-visual materials 
make tapes of children's stories for classroom use 

School Counselor 

perform clerical, monitorial and counseling reinforcement 
tasks under the direction of the ccunselor 
good neighbor to family of child with problems 
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School Lunchroom 

supervise [unchroom according to schoo! practices during 
lunch periods 
maintain order 

help children when assistance is needed 

work with ad mini si ration and teachers to inij>rove 

procedures 

supervise after-lunch playground or speciat activities 
sell meal tickets 

General School 

perform a variety of school duties as assigned by principal, 

assistant principal, or designated teacher 

assist at doors, in halb, office, bookstore, library, clinic, 

classroom 

collect and count money 

catalog magaiiine and newspaper articles pertaining to class 
units 

register children for school insurance program 
School Community 

aci as a liaison person between the school and the community 
by informing parents of school and community services and 
by informing teachers of community problems and npccial 
needs 

bchool Hospitality 

arrange for parent-t :achcr interview's 

receive pa* ^nls who visit the school and, under the direction 

of the principal, conduct the parents to meet with ihe 

teacher 

aTramve for refreshments for teachers, parents, ard 
children 

a translator 

arrange tours of school ami of the volunteer proirrarn 
Departmental 

work in r particular school department (language, 'science, 
fine arts, etc.) to perform designated departmental tasks 
such as record keeping, invento. ies, attendance, suppllee, 
marking objertive tests, etc. 

Library 

work under the supervision of Iho cetiifi aled librarian to 
assist in operating the school librai*y 
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shelving, repair, filing, clipping, circulation and book 
processing 

clerical help in central school library 
Testing Service 

work with professional testers in schools or regional centers 
to arrange for, administer, check and record students' test 
results 

Teacher Clerical 
perform record keeping function 
collect, monitor, duplicate tests and «ch.xvl ns 
plan and supervise grade pan ies 

School Security 

Assigned by the principal to security tasks— doors, corri- 
dors, special events, lavoralorles, parking lot 
banking of school receipts 

After-School Program 

sponsor club activities such as stamp or coin collecting, 

sports, drama, photography, knitting 

supervise under the direction of the tei'-her, any after- 

school activities 

chaj>erone functions 

Materials Resource Center Assistant (Program Learning Lab 
Assistant) 

perform clerical, custodial, and monitorial functions In a 
materia! resource center or program learning laboratory 
Special Talent 

offer special talents to assist teacher *n teaching art, music 
and/or crafts 

Special Skills 

assist teacher by having special skills in the areas of shop, 
homemaking, or speaking a foreign language (I.e, native 
Spanish speaker) 

Crisis Center (Opportunity Room) 
work with children who have problems fj adjustment in the 
regular classroom situation 

Playground (Recreation) 

work with teachers during the school day to assist with 
physical education activities 
organize games, sports, or Intramural aclivilies 
-IS— 



Beading Improvement 

asalst reading specialist with basic and/or remedial instruc- 
tion in a single school or group of schools 

Special Education 

assist special education teacher In implementing instruction 
and activities for individual or groups of special education 
pupils 

Speech CJorrectlon 

work with speech correction teacher to provide increased 
correctional services for pupils with speech problems 

Attendance Officer 

provide assistance in dealing with attendance problems 
may make home cells whose purpose is delineated by the 
attendance officer 

Bus Attendant 

employed at beginning and end of the school day to super- 
vise loading and unloading of school buses 
may be assigned to ride buses especially those transporting 
very young children and on field trips 

High School Theme Reader 

read and check class themes for those aspects of writing 
Indicated by the teacher 

School Health Ciinic 

operate health clinic under the direction provided by school 
nurse 

simple first aid and sympathy in r'.bsence nurs4» 
dental hygiene assistant 

Laboratory Technician 

assist In school laboratories (language, scienceli under 

supervision of teacher 

setup, maintain, ar ^ operate equipment 

Story Telling 

in llbrari^ s, classrooms or recreational areas 
Beglstranon 

children in pre-kindergarten, kindergartei; and other grades 

Decorate Room 
cut mats for pictures 

— IS— 
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change pictures on bulletin boards 
mount pupirs work 
create holiday displays 

Career Motivation 
talk on career opportunities 
arrange visits to hospitals, industryi etc* 

Enrichment Programs 
display special collections 
assist In assembly programs 
‘'art exhibits go to school” 
arrange special holiday pxogrems 

act as resource person for science, social studies and other 
units in curriculum 

speak to classes about particular subject in which volunteer 
is authority 

show slides, films and souvenirs such as costumes, or dishes 
from trips taken 

trouping theater opportunity-special holiday programs 
field trips 10 farm, eoo, parks, industry, etc* 

Tutor 

give warm friendship and supportive help on individual 
basis with student school w^ork 

Create Supplies 
make costumes for plays 

make educational games and teaching aides for remedial 
reading and tutors; flash cards, bean bags, charts 
make ”feel books” 

design bulletin board displays, posters 
make puppets 

Adult Education 
teach classes 

fake enrollment and collect fees 
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IN THE COMMUNITY 

lukr adultd in basic education 

tutor coJlegc students 

Maff mobile and neighborhood library units 

teach negro history and culture 

plan and load discussion groups 

give lectures and Infoimatlonpl talks 

asjjst students In obtaining scholarships 

serve at Science Center as tour «rulde, office worker and on 

field trips 

teachek" aide in pre*schools 

attend school board meetings 

study Innovations in field of education 

for Head Start classes and day care centers provide 



toys 

puppets and theatre 
favors and prizes 
games 



science displays 
plants and seeds 
name tags for trips 
holiday decorations 



donate books, encyclopedias and magazines to libraries of 

neighborhood centers, nursing homes and other institutions 

share collections and exhibits with others 

teach bo/s car or electrical appliance repairing; Industrial 

arts 

on educational television, moderate panels, perform in skits 
and other programs 

donate funds for college entrance test fees 



HEALTH 

DiLdtihute educational materials about prevtMion and treat- 
ment 0^ diseases to the public. 

Teach First Aid ; give First Aid when needed. 

Plan, design, set up and/or biaff exhibits foe the public and 
professionals. 

Show t'ducallonal films to schools, clubs and organizations and 
other publics. 

Plan public fo.vms and meetings to discuss ♦'eslth problems 
and solutions. 

Distribute educKiional materials to professional personnel, etc. 
Plan professional educational proorsms. 
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Nurae or aide assislant in clinic. 

Assist with immunization profirrams. 

Provide transportation for patients to and from services. 

Take children and adults to dental clinics. 

Deliver meals to home bound. 

Crochet bibs for cancer patients. 

Improve quality of patient care. 

Assist with patients' therapy. 

Weigh and measure children in well baby clinics. 

Visit homebound, providing recreation and friendly help. 

Assist (n dental clinic. 

Donate blood. 

Staff a counseling phone service for troubled youth. 

Assist patient's family with therapeutic support and services, 
etc., sitting with elderly, handicapped or children. 

>fake folded newspaper nur.sing ba.t>s for public health nurses. 
Prepare special dieta. 

Teach work simplification to patients whose activities Jiavc 
been limited. 

Prepare materials for patients' use, etc., bandages, pads, blood, 
etc. 

Assist in health careers orientation programs. 

Give health services to children in day care centers. 

Teach nutrition to mothers, the elderly, and the under- 
educated. 

Make articles for use by blind. 

Provide friendship and help to a mental health patient In and 
jul of institutional setting. 

Physical th-rapy aide for stroke patients in their home. 

Serve in hospitals, nursing homes and related institutions: 
supervise youth volunteers 
wailing room; hostess, information 
floor secretaries; type, file, answer phone 
dietary aide; assist with general diet ays 
children's play room— recreation 
feed and entertain children in rooms 
sewing and mending, .««rgical gowns and sacks, linens, 
gowns, etc. 

make toys and tray favors 
decorate rooms 

supply semce— preparation of materials for .sterilization 
and di;lribuHon in hospital 
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make items for fund raising activities 
public relations — newsletter, etc. 
friendly visiting 
take pictures of patients 

assist fitaff in finding foster homes for patients ready for 
discharge 

help patients find employment 

play piano for religious services 

help patients engage in volunteer work in community 

assist staff in preparing patients for discharge 

receptloi:'ftt — information and visitor control 

assist with tours of facilities 

teach speech to aphaslcs 

transportation of patients within hospital 

interview admitting patients 

take ambulatory re !denta shopping or to movie; or shop for 
resident 

emergency room; information, hostess 

clerical duti^ in pharmacy, admissions, medical records, 

and other departments 

cracts, games, social and recreational activities; provide 
prizes 

escort service for new patients and other patients ic treat- 
m areas 

handle personal business affairs for patients 
messenger service 
linen room check 

nursing service assistance, making empty bods, feeding 
patients, etc. 

remember patients on birthdays and other special occasions 

flower care — delivery arrangements and care 

assist with hearing and sight testing 

library service — delivery of books and magazines to 

patients; clerical help in patients’ and medical library 

provide beauty services 

mall distribution 

serve as interpreter for non-English speaking patients 
read, write letters or visit; wheel chair service for 
convalescent patients 

therapy aides: rccreaffon, occupational, physical and other 

corrective therapy aides 

in gift shops as buyer and sales person 
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snack shops In casbieringf food preparation and serving 
toach a hobby 

Special jobs for youth, inadditfor to many of those above with 

proper trsjning and supervision 

(May be given designation such as Candy Stripers) 

run movie projector 

operate ditto-type machines 

storeroom supply check 

deliver water tx) patients 

messenger service 

befriend another teenager In the mental health depnrlment 
clean up assistance in laboratory 
care for exper mental animals 



Conduct research. 

Friend to a fatherlcjss boy or motherless girl. 

Assist with housing, employment, etc. of clients. 

Teach nutrition and homemaking skills. 

Assist clients with money management and budgeting. 
Professionals give sessions about court procedure, child care, 
health problems, etc. 

Baby-sit for cherts so they may secure education, health and 
social services 

Help clients find assistance from community services 
Teach housekeeping efficiency and practices. 

Repair toys and mend clothing. 

Provide food, toys and clothing for clients (not just at holiday 
time). 

Transpoii young babies frem hospitals to foster homes. 

Help emotionally disturbed children. 

Plan programs and work with retarded children and adults. 
Instruct birth cortrol classes. 

Draft legislation and loboy for effective programs. 

Process applications for reduced bus fates for elderly. 

Help develop sheltered workshops and :‘Oclal activity clubs for 
clients. 

Develop foster homes and find suitable ones for clients of all 
ages. 

Build ramp to home for wheelchair patient. 



WELFARE 




Conservator for elderly and handicapped, establishinj bank 
accounts and paying: bll*s. 

Secure food stamps and shop for elderly and handicapped. 
Assist with preparation of income tax returns. 

Can surplus food for clients. 

Kile Homestead and W Hilar lax exemptions for homebound 
and disabled. 

Sponsor or transport a child to camp. 

Provide recreation for occupants of rehabilitative half-way 
houses. 

Transporlrdlon of clients to service. 

llepair electrical appliance, radios and televisions for handi- 
capped. 

Union buddy — counselor for unemployed or newly-employed. 
Plan and Implement holiday observances in lnslitutloi>s. 
Initiate and conduct surveys to assess unmet needs and gaps 
in services. 

Participate in group sports activities with boys from broken 
homes. 

Organize a *'Train A Maid” program to teach women the 
techniques of caring for a home for olheis and themselves. 
Find volunteer projects for residents of nursing homes, such 
as preparing large volume mailings or roll bandages. 

Scj^'c as travel aide in public transportation terminals. 
Keep records in Welfare Clinics. 

Teach ADC niolhers to teach each other good housekeeping 
practices. 

Provide speech therapy to children who cannot talk; survey 
preschool and baby cottages for purpose of environmental 
changes that could encourage speech and language develop- 
ment 

Assemble small personal Item kits for women In nursing 
homes. 

Perform clerical jobs in serial work departments, keeping 
files up-to-date, cataloging book^ etc. 

Serve as receptionist In social work departments, ar-slstlng 
clients and their families to understand and comply with pro- 
cedures. 

P.ese&rch assistants In administrative and colKboratIve 
studies. 

Language interpreter. 
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Scout and iuvcsliKale community resources, such as foster or 
boarding homes and personal care institutions. 

Make Halloween and p'ay costumes for children. 

Help acclimate clients to new placements, to meet their social 
and recreational needs. 

Interpret to community social needs of sick and disabled. 

Cook f«nd serve breakfast to underprivileged children. 

Assist Home School Liaison worker with social concerns. 
Organize "clean up" projects in r^ighborhoods. 

Search legal records, verify divorces, deaths, marriages and 
properly rights, and obtain hospital records for clients. 
Serve on Indian reservatio:is. 

Barber or beauty operator for handicapped In their homes. 
Secure scholarships for young and adult clients. 

Perform handyman services iii repair and cleamup of yard 
and homes of elderly and handicapped. 

Help in Day Care Center cooking, feeding, supervising, enter- 
taining, and providing atlenMcn for children. 

Feed handicapped children. 

Assisi In sheltered workshops. 

Open job doors. 

Answer iiuiuiries about resources in an information and 
referral service. 

Make layettes. 

Interview applicants for Christmas assistance. 

Write up and type case histories. 

CULTURAL 

Art Center 

lour guide, office, promotion, fund raising, giftshop (buyer, 
sales) cataloging 

Museum 

lour g^iide, cataloging, sales, promotion 

Teach art, music, drama, dance, weaving, etc. 

Instrumental (piano, guitar, organ, etc.) 
accompianist for programs 

Perform in arts for groups. 
musfCA) 
drama 

puppet shows 
dance 



Song leader 

Fix flowera and teach flower arranging. 

Plant gardens with children and the handicapped and for 
elderly. 

Support a community orchestra, 

Support a community theater. 

Design and illustrate posters, brochures, displays. 
Photographer for organization. 

Usher, stage band, scenery designer, janitor, actor, costumer, 
etc. at theater. 

Create audio-visual materials. 

Plan garden tours. 

Direct a choral group of r.ny and all ages. 



RECREATIONAL 



Lead a youth group. 

scouting, camp fire, 4 -H, etc. 

Supervise and fisslst in summer camp programs. 

Participate recreation program i for Golden Agers. 

Teach and supervise sports programs indoors and outside. 

Take children to *00. 

Chaperone parties. 

Operate projector. 

Present travel and slide talks. 

Playground assistant 
Serve meals at day camps. 

Day camp aisIsUnt 
Water safely aide. 

Swimming teacher. 

Repair camp e<lulpmenl. 

Transport children and equipment to camp. 

Clean up camp grounds and buildings. 

Teach nature lore. 

Take groups on trips to historical sites, roos, parka and to see 
Christmas decoraUons. 

Organize neighborhood sports programs. 

Plan vest pocket parks. 

Bike trip leader for American Youth hostel. 

Pool g»vard. 

Camp counselor. 




Collect day camp or playground fees and take attendance for 
aame. 

Supervise and assist with drop in centers and coffee houses 
for youth. 

Donate camping and cooking e<iuipment to youth groups, 

Equip grocery carts with art supplies, dress-up clothes, books, 
sports equipment and take Into neighborhoods in summer for 
children's play. 

Direct youth activities and outings such as picnics, skits, 
hikes. 

Drive bus for children going to day camp, field trips; 
for elderly on sight-seeing tours. 

Make Girl Scout and other uniforms for needy girls. 

Canteen worker. 



CIVIC 

Courts 

Juvenile detention centers 
juvenile court volunteer 
observe court sessions and report 

work with ex-prisoners to discuss personal and community 
problems 

bo a volunteer probation officer 
probation counselor 
foster parents 

teacher aides In otfrnfion homes 

tutor youngsters 

be a friend to the family 

assist in re1eat:e on recognizance for indigent offenders 

big buddy* brother or sist../ 

pastoral counseling 

sponsor camning trips 

diagnostic and/or prc-sentence investigator 

gather background data for behavior modification 

techniques 

teach skills, such as auto mechanics, to probationers 

cosmetology, carpentry, etc. 

provide marriage counseling 

supervision aide 

teen aide 

court aide 
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|)roros:^ional assistant 
take social service data 
case aide 

Jaw students on one to one basis with parolee 
tutor and group activities ^s'ith prison inmates 

Porks Deportmeni 

paint outdoor furniture 
rake, mew, trim trees 
plant 

clean streets 
remove debris 

conduct tours of zoos, planetariums, science lentcrs, etc. 
donate funds to purchase animals for zoo 

Adminislrolion 

office work 
advisor 

conduct tours of facilities 



Haoith OeportinenI & Public Health Nursing 

visit the sick 

prepare reports and charts 
hie, type, etc. 

study and understand iwues 
help get out the vole 

attend cily and state governmental meeting 
voter registration roil 
promote auU-liltoring campaigns 
study Ux structure* 
improve housing 

help in urban renewal and model city programs 
promote conservation 

document and photograph buildings of historical fnlercsi 
as a permanent contribution to state archives 
refreshments at Induction center 
civil defense — pack materials, shelters, tornado watch, etc. 
assist in scrviccmen^s recreational facilities 
fill sand bags and build dikes for flood control 
clean up after natural disaster 
maintain club am, organiratlonal file for library 
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CHAPTER m 

BOARD— PURPOSE AND FUNCTION 
ORGANIZATION 

A lx>ard evolves within the structure of an organization or 
i gency to provide a new dimens!on of seivice and guidance. 
The formalization will depend t<pon th^ purposes the board 
will fill, as demonstrated by their need. The amount of con- 
trol and support is defined by the policies of ^he organization, 
The board *3 the legislative and judicial body and provides 
guidance to organizations in policy and planning. The goal of 
the board must be the same as the goal of the organization it 
serves. By-laws will be developed around the responslblHlIes 
of the board, 

Defnilion of a board given by Cyril 0. Houle in his book 
The Kffccthc Board ‘Ms an organized group of people collec- 
tively controlling and assisting an agency or association w'hich 
is usually adniinLstered by a qualified executive and staff." 
He identifies three kinds of boards, as follows; 

The controlling board, which usually possesses the immedi- 
ate and direct legal responaitililies for the work of an agency, 

Bccond, an auxiliary board, created usually by the controb 
ling board to carry out certain Agreed upon responsibilities. 
Usually the "boar^V' supervising the volunteer program of an 
agency is an auxiliary board or a standing committee, whicli 
reports to the controlling board. 

Last, an associational board for a voluntary membership 
group is basically responsible to its own club members, such 
as a fraternal body, professional society or special interest 
leajpie. It is to this kind of board and its membership that an 
agency must often go lo recruit volunteers, in the hope of 
interesting the group in adopting the agency's service needs 
as their phihinthropic project, for a designated period of lime 
or on a continuing 



POLICIES 

By-laws are the rules and regulations by which the b »ard 
and organization operate. Thiy must be consistent wi^h arfi* 
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des of incorporation of the agency or parent organization 
and should establish the structure of the organization. If the 
organization is incorporated, they rr»ust conform to laws of 
the stale in which they are incorporated, and legal counsel 
should be secured. 

The number of articles in the by-laws depend upon the 
nature of the organization, Usually the following articles 
suffice — 

• NAMK OF SOCIETY 

• OBJECT, which outlines the purpose and responsibilities 
of the organization and its board members 

• MEMBERS 

Size and composition of the board needs to be clearly stated. 
Often boards seem to grow like Tepsy, if there are no limits* 
tions on membership and it becomes a socif.I group as friends 
are invited to participate without formal procedures, or con- 
sideration for board composition. Likewise a dynasty will be 
perpetuated If tenure of memberi^hip 5s not limited, and per- 
sons remain on the board for years, without purpose and 
contributing less each passing year, Howev' some boards 
such as hospitals and universities have a pen., nent member- 
ship. 

Method and time of election should be designated: likewise 
when terms of membership and office begin and conclude 
Every election is an appointment but not every appointment 
is an election. 

It is reconvnended that members be elected for specific two 
or three year terms, with a proportionate number of members 
being elected each year so there 5s a continuity of service. 
This way only one-half or one-third of the members are eligi- 
ble for rc-eleclion each year. If membership is limited to two 
or three ♦erms of office, different individuals are invited to 
serve and new* ideas and resources arc brought to the board. 
With the provision that persons may be reelected after a 
l^riod of a one-year absence from the board, outstanding 
members m.'vy be relin ned to the and in the interim, 

they m?y be appointed to commiUees, so their interest and 
contributions arc not lost 

There are valid reas-^ns for membership to be represented 



grouping^i, geographic location, professionalism, con- 
sumers of service and other factors, which should be desig- 
nated in the by-laws so that the nominating committee may 
follow the desired design. Every age group has contributions 
to make. The elder person offers experlv?nce and wisdom, the 
middie-aged may be active in society and in prestigious posi- 
tions and the youth has energy, enthusiasm and a need for 
recognition and responsibility in the community. 

If each board member has a committee assignment, as a 
chairman or member, he will maintain more interest and be 
able to further the work of the organization In this dual ca- 
pacity. The theory has been proven time and again that people 
will care only to the extent that they are truly involved and 
involvement in the actual working needs of the agency will 
meet the requirornents of the agency's program. 

OFFICERS 

Officers of the board, their terni.i of office and respective 
duties need to be concisely deseriben in by-laws. Usual offices 
ncce>.vary for carrying cut board functions are chairman or 
president, co-chairman or vice-president, secretary and treas- 

ui . r. 

lidding an office is a privilege and not a ;ly and the con- 
(jirt wi^i other persons should be enjoyable. This privilege 
iiiV i\cs very definite responsibilities. The or 

ch:^irmau is the electo<l head of the organization. His duties 
in a meeting are to; 

h Call the meciing to order at the appointed time. 

2 . Atinounce item on agenda in the proper order. 

.'h Etecognire those who wish to speak in proper order; pro- 
tect the right of the person speaking and to maintain 
decorum. 

i. -Slate all rr.otions that have been correctly proposed and 
seconded, so that all have heard and understood it before 
call for the vote. 

r>, Vote by l^allot in ca^c of lie when authorized by by-laws. 

C, State definitely and clearly result of vote. 

7. I'se Uo1>cris Hides of Order in conducting all meetings. 

(bh r duties are to .«»ign all acts or orders when necesjuary* and 
act as the official repre?enUlive of organization to outside 



persons, guests or other organized bodies as necessary. 

A successful president should have the ability to lead, to 
preside and to "keep his coo)." He needs understanding and 
consideration of others. It is a challenge to secure a commit* 
ment from members as to the purpose of the board and to 
develop an altruistic quality in members. He must keep in 
mind both the aim of the organization and the needs of each 
individual within the organization, as long as satisfying these 
needs does net conflict with or harm organizational goals. 
Other attributes and techniques may be to — 

• be firm, competent, tactful and just 

• have knovdedge of parliamentary proceihire 

• listen to the voice of minority, but obey the will of the 
majority 

• be fully acquainted with bydaws of your own club; ho v 
and when all functions of the dub take place 

• be nonpartisan, im’^arlial and neutral when presiding 

• ddegato respond 

• encourage partic . ' attendance at ell meetings 

• appoint best qualifit^ perrjns for specific assignments; 
appointments are made only when by-laws so slate 

Other helpful ‘Mo’s and don’ts" are — 

• refer to yourself as "the chair" or "your chairman," 
never use the pronoun "I" 

• ask if there are any corrections to the minutes (not cor* 
reclioiis or additions) ; an .addition is a correction 

• say "your organization" or "your members"; do not refer 
to Mig club, my members, my plans, v\y officers, etc 

• expedite flow situations by suggesting "Would you care 
to have this matter investigated by a committee or p*>st* 
poned until the next meeting"; don't state your own 
opinions. Use discussion as an exchange of know!edfc*e; 
avoid argument which is an exchange of ignorance. 

VICE PRESWFsS^T should be familiar with the duUes of the 
president and be prepared at all limes to as.Mime that office. 
Ite n^ay take the chair when the president wishes to engage 
in deltaic. Specific tasks, pref^^rahly indic3tcd In by-laws 
should be assigned to the vice-presidnii* A considerate pres!* 
dent will keep the vicc-pre.udent informed and take him along 
whenever possible to other meeting.^. Unless the by* laws so 
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sUte, the vice-president does not fiutomatically succeed to the 
presidency, but since this frequently happens, it is helpful if 
the vice-president has been oriented during his term of office. 
There may be more than one vice president with a different 
duty assigned to each. 

SECRETARY should record accurate notes of whatever busi- 
ness is transacted, and from these notes prepare minutes, 
which arc the official records of the organlwtion. His chief 
duties are — 

• keep careful and authentic records of prtxeedings 

• take notes so the exact working of a motion or motions 
pending may be furnished during the meeting 

• search minutes for Information which may be requested 
by officers or members 

• prepare roll of members and call it when necessary 

• call meeting to order in absence of presiding officers 

• preserve all records, reports and documents of the organ- 
ization except those specifically assigned to custody of 
others 

• provide the president or chairman at beginning of each 
meeting with a detailed order of business, including list 
of unfinished business, of committees which are to re- 
port, and of announcements 

• provide chairman of each committee with list of members 
of his committee and with all papers and Instructions in- 
tended for it (if this is not a staff responbibilily) 

• read all papers called for by membership 

• authenticate all records by his own signature 

9 have available at alt meetings copies of constitution, by- 
laws and/or standing rules of the organization, together 
with list of all standing and special committees 

• carry on official correspondence of organization and 
keep file of correspondence if there is no corresponding 
secreta'y. Read necessary correspondence at meetings, 
reading signature first before contents of letter 

The secretary should be cho?e.i for an ability to be reliable, 
factual and concise. The nunutes should Include only business 
transacted, not discussion, personal \it.vs, opinions or com- 
ments, 8\ich as "Mrs. G. gave an excellent repoit” as others 
may not have thought it was an exceVent report Minutes 
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should include — 

• kind of meeting 

• date, time and place 

• method of disposition of minutes of previous meeting 

• business transacted 

• exact working of every motion, who made motion (sec- 
onder is not named), and whether it carried or lost 

The secretary has the same rights lo make motions and to 
enter into debate as any other member. 

TREASURER as disbursing officer is responsible for all 
monies and for payments of bills of organization; and keeps 
records of receipts and disbursements. A summary of the 
monthly finances is submitted at each meeting and e complete 
report at least annually. Reports should be accompanied by 
supporting records. Monthly reports are declared accepted 
by chair if there are no questions. Only the annual treasurer*8 
report h referred to the auditing committee and the auditor’s 
report is accepfed after completed and submitted. Usually 
checks for payments need two signatures, either those of the 
staff executive and the treasurer, or the president and the 
treasurer. 



MEETINGS 

Time and place of board meetings should be designated in 
the by-laws. Meetings should be frequent enough to keep 
board members Informed and interested, but should not be 
held without purpose. If committees are functioning regularly 
and properly, there should be enough pertinent business and 
proj^rams generated for reports and regular action by the 
board. Perhaps summer months are slack time for the agen- 
cy’s operation and board members are not as available; but 
many r.e\v voluntary action programs have their greatest 
share of work In the summer months, so the meeting schedule 
should be tailored to the needs of the agency and board mem- 
bers chosen to sen*e corresponding to these needs. The time 
of tho me.}ting al?^ will be governed by the kind of agency 
program and availabilUy of members. Times may range from 
earh‘ breakfast meetings to accommodate the bi;siness man, 
through all day? me hour., luncheon or dinner meetings and 
evening sessions. Expensive luncheon and dinner meetings 
should not be a requirement for participation as a board mem- 



ber. With part idp^'^t ion from all socioeconomic areas now 
being emphasized, arrangements must be considered for pro- 
viding cost of meals for those unable to afford the price or 
changing meeting schedules to avoid this expense. 

Special meetings are needed occasiomlly and methods of 
calling special meetings should be specified. 

Quorum is the percent of members required to be present 
for the transaction of business. In official bodies, the quorum 
i.« usually at least a majority of the members. Voluntary 
organizations, such ns busine.ss, professional and community 
societies, (ielcrminc their own quorums. The by-laws should 
state this percent. If they do not, the q-ioruni is a majority of 
the membership. This is a high percent quurum for a votvm- 
tcf'r association. Quorums as low as lO^r are common in large 
vol u n la r y o rga n i za t i on 



EXECUTIVE BOARD 

Often an organization needs routine busin:ss to be handled 
by a small deliberative body Usually the officers constitute 
the meml»ership of the executive committee, but standing 
chairmen may be included. Coniniillee reports and recom- 
mei.d.alions are referred to the board for riction. 



COMMITTEES 

In addition to the Executive "^'onimiltee, many org« nizatlons 
have business to handle that can best be accomplished by 
dividing it among standing committees. Each of these com- 
mittees has a definite job assigned to it, as outlined in the 
bydawa and i a permanent lx>dy, with members being changed 
aiinuallyp biennualty or (riennially, as specified. Each com- 
mittee investigates and plans its own area of responsibility, 
reporting (he research and recommendations to the board for 
action, The functions of all committees are to — 

< Investigate 

• consider 

• report 

Each committee should have a chairman and co-chairman 
and possibly a secretary if mu^'h business transpires. Officers 






and commiltee chairmen should prepare an annual report of 
all action during the year for the board and for the successor. 
This is a useful evaluation and planning tool. 

Special or ad hoc committees are appointed for a specified 
purpose and are dissolved as soon as they have finished this 
task and their report is made. They may be appointed either 
to serve the board or one of the standing committees. Action 
committees should be small but deliberrdion committee.^ should 
be large. 

The nominating committee should not be appointed by the 
chair, but should elected. The president may be an ex- 
officio member of all committees except the nominating com- 
mittee. A nominating committee member .should not be em- 
barrasse<l if his name i.s proposed for an office, as he shoulu 
be as eligible as anyone else. The nominating committee 
should seek persona with Utenls for organitallon, personnel, 
financing, evaluation, promotion, .service, needs of the people, 
geographlca) boundaries and tho.se with altruistic purposes. 
They should be honest with those they are asking to serve, 
outlining all responsibilities of the job and the commitment 
to the purposes of the agency to be expected. The executive 
.staffs the nominating rommlttee but other .‘>taff may be dele- 
gated to .serve other committees. 



PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 

Hou'rd n;em be rs are usually bu.sy people who are giving time 
from their business world and family schedules to attend 
meetings. If the meetings are well planned with a complete 
agenda prepared ahead of time and if the chairman is well 
oriented to basic parliamentar.v procedures, the meeting should 
prc>gress orderly and efficiently. Paid staff should be kiiowl- 
cilgeahle of parliamentary procedure and have a good parlia- 
ment ry book such as I?obert'» RuUs of Order readily available 
for reference, for procedures that are not defined v ithin the 
association'.^ policies, Parliamentary procedure is a policy- 
n'jaV ing tool, meant for use in legislatures, local governing 
bodies and in .^;e business meetings of voluntary associations. 
It eiiables free people lo take united action and yet retain the 
greater, individual freedom consistent with Iho interests of 
all, It Is a precious pass key to peace and good will. A parlia- 
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mentarian may be appointed by the president (this is not an 
elective office) and their assistance as a rescurc person for 
meeting protocol may be invaluable. 

Every organization, in its by-laws or rules of order, should 
have a slatemeht like this: "The rules contained in (name of 
parliamentary book) shall govern the society in all cases to 
which they are not inconsistent with the by-laws of this so- 
ciety." Without this statement, much confusion and trouble 
may be caused if anyone so wishes. 

METHOD OF AMENDING THE BY-LAWS 

By-laws should be kept up-to-date and amended when neces- 
sary. However, they should not be revised every year or at 
the whim of the policy committee unless there is a major need. 
Too often workable by-laws are hashed over and time taken in 
board meetings to change minor details, when it is not neces- 
sary. On the other hand, they should be reviewed about every 
five y^'ars to be sure they are up-to-date and to be sure they 
are being practiced, If the organization Is related In policy 
and practice to a sponsoring organization (i.e. a hospital guild 
to a hospital board) all aspects of the relationship should bo 
stated In writing as approved by both organizations. If by- 
laws contain no rule for their amendment, they may be amend- 
ed at any regular business meeting by a vote of the majority 
of the entire membership; or If the amendment was submitted 
in wanting at the previous regular business meeting, they may 
be amended by a two-thirds vote of Ih' ^ voting, if a quorum 
is present. It is well for the by-laws to state rule for amending 
and It is recommended that previous notice and a Iwo-lhlrds 
vote always be required. A special committee may be appoint- 
ed to revise the by-laws or this may be the duty of a standing 
Policy Committee. 
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AGENDA 

The order of business should be prepared ahead of meeting 
time iind the staff and presiding officer sliould have It thor- 
oughly outlined. It will give order and direction *o the meet- 
ing, indicating relationship of items to ectch other and expedite 
a a effective wll-ordercd meeting. An opportunity to dls- 
trib te leadership within the membership is provided and 
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members who need to prepare reports wil! have proper notifi- 
cation if the agenda is mailed with the meeting notice 

Meetings should be conducted using the following order of 
business: 

CALL TO Presiding chalnnan or officer 

BVSWESS MEETING-- 

Reading of minutes'— Secretary 
Approval — no vole necessary. Chairman announces 
that minute^ approved as read or as corrected. 

Report of officers 

Secretary or Corresponding Secretary— Correspond- 
ence read 

Treasurer — Treasurer'^ report 
Reports of standing committees 
Reports of special commlilees 

UNFINISHED BUSINESS 

Any business from the provious meeting which had 
teen referred for further study should be reported at 
this lime. 

NEW BUSINESS 

Any action necessary from committee reports should be 
completed at this time. Member.^ may introduce new 
business at this time for discussion, for referral to a 
committee or for action. 

Bills of the day presented for action. 

PROGRAM 

If there Is any program, such as an outside speaker, a 
special convention report, etc. this may be after busi- 
ness has been conducted. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Chairman should adjourn meeting promptly so that 
► • tho.«o who must leave may be properly excused. In- 

formal discussions by members may be held after this 
if they wish. 

. 37 - 
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VOTING 

Voting is the most important action taken by a club, giving 
individuals the vehicle for expression of their ideas and deci- 
sions. Terms to be understood to conduct voting procedures— 

• Plurality vole-- more voles than any other person 

• Majority vote — one vote over onc-half of votes cast 

• Unanimous vote — every vote cast for one side or one 
person 

• Two-thirds vote — of the voles cast 

• Proxy vote — vole sent in writing, when absent on day of 
voting 

• Roll call vole — vote taken by calling roll of members 



BOARD RELATIONSHIP TO STAFF 

In the early days in settlement houses and welfare ag^ lu k s 
policy was made and enforced by the board of director.'. As 
Ihc work increased and )ecame more complex, there was a 
iiccd for the employment of staff. This necessitated outlining 
areas of responsibilities of each, dividing them between the 
person hired because of his professional skills and knowledge 
and the group of volunte ers who formed the board. The prin- 
ciple of partnership and shared management should be fos- 
tered, as it will advance the purposes and goals of the ag< .da 
with all working for the same results. 

A clear underslandirg of the respective functions of the 
board and the staff between policy making and adr^inlstrative 
management should be maintained. Policy making and pcluy 
review Is ultimately the responsibility of the board. Ih 3K,v 
execuUoii, or administration Is the task of the staff, l^ol! y 
testing is tho role of the members. The board should never 
completely delegate to staff the functions of obtaining finun- 
cial support, providing facilities or Interpreting agency poli- 
cies, but they may v ish to share these responsibilities with 
staff. 

In voluntary organ zat ion?, boards arc of special imi>ortamo 
and members are cl o?en for their partic\ilar abilitic i and 
exjx'i tiec in various nrea.^ of community servire and orgai'i ra- 
tional abilities. The staff should identify the si>celal art as in 
which the volunteer? are experts and willing to delegate 
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luilliority lo call on ifaMU for as^islancc. With th^ir voluntary 
acceptance to serve on boards ami committees, iiidividuaJa are 
ussaming responsibility to function on behalf of the agency. 

The executive ami other staff are professionals who must 
comm it themselves to fully serving the agency and its board 
as administrator and program consultants. The e.xcrutivfi 
officer of the boani is the staff director who works as a part- 
ner with the president, perfonning the following duties — 

• assure the adoption of policies and program 

• keep board informed oji all essential matters of operation 

• assist in rccommoiuliiig assignments to committees 

• plan with president to develop board leadership and 
orientation 

Tl;c occui ivc has total responsibility for the followingareas — 

« iailiale and rcscarcli idans ami jirograms of agency 

o assign aiul direct work of the staff, provide their training 
and niim visioM 

■* organize and v(Hndiiiatc uffitc i\mtines and funeliotis 

• evaluate i)rogress 

• maintain properly 

• mini ini stci expend it u re of funds within the budget 

• train ami nssr,<n volunteers 

M:;ny of Ihcs? duties may be <lelogatcd within the staff, 
but the executive has the ultimate responsibility lo be certain 
they are perfurnnd. 

In general, policy planning is a joint function of board and 
staff. Xew plans can be made only iji the full knowledge of 
how present ixJic.'cs are functioning and the board depends 
on the knowledge nnd judgment of the staff to determine and 
relate these. 

A comfortable relationship between the executive and board 
rr ember:' may ha\e been built years ago. Kveiy new staff 
person haunted bv predecessors, whether good or bad. If 
they performed well, he should not let this intiniidalo him. 
He is fortunate to have a g xxl base and good community rela* 
lionships upon whicn to build and his job is really easier. If 
the former executive did not do a good job, he must tactfully 
avoid disparaging sx marks about what was not done and in- 
stead suggest new techniques of how (o improve any areas 






where new ideas will help. The executive should M*eigh many 
factors of why sonithing did not work before he was employed. 
Often the plan was at fault and no chairman could have made 
it work without a change in the format. And again, the plan 
may be very good and the volunteer whose duty it was to 
implement it fell down on the job, so it wasn’t the fault of the 
executive or the board. Ifowever, a good board will have built 
in controls to cover the lack of help by one volunteer. Co- 
chairman and constant report processes to executive and 
board .should eliminate this weakness. 

The board who hires staff should be honest about the job 
and havf? a written job description so that there will be no 
questions about duties and line of authority. The executive 
should not dominate the board and he has a right to expect the 
chairman to take initiative in mobilizing board activities. He 
is a resource. Many of his suggestions to lx)ard members may 
tactfully be made before meetings. However^ he has been 
hired for his expertise in many areas and his opinions and 
ideas should be sought and respected. 

Systematic board evaluation of the performance of the exec- 
utive should be done not just at crisis limes when often at is 
too late to help. The executive can ask for a periodic evalu- 
ation of his work. 

Board members should make criticism of the executive to 
the bo.ird chairman and not directly to the e.xeculive, to other 
board members or to the public. The board chairman then 
work.s out the problem. 

The executive should have a great deal of latitude so far as 
staff administration is concerned. Jfc should be able to hire 
and promote his own staff. 



BOARD ORIENTATION 

The staff and officers should be jointly responsible for ori* 
entalion ef the board members. Together they should prepare 
or revise an existing manual for the board which ahould In- 
clude the following basic items — 

• History of agency 

• Purpose of association program and function In 
coniniunlty 






• Objectives of organi^ation 

• By-laws or plan of operation 

• National, state ani local relationships 

• Schedule for year of meeting dates 

• Last year’s chairman’s annual report 

• List of board and committee members, with addresses 
and phone numbers 

• Committee functions and their responsibilities (if not 
detailed in by-laws) 

• Organisation chart of staff and list of names 

• Personnel policies and practices 

• Organization chart of board and committees 

• Financial structure and budget 

• Suggested order of business for conducting meetings 

Other items may be added that are pertinent to particular 
organizations, such as brochures, lists of related organizations, 
etc. 

At the orientation, welcome them, tour the facilities and 
introduce them to staff. 

Annual reports, research and statistics should be evaluated 
by the board and staff to plan the next year's programs. The 
reports are joint responsibilities of board members and com- 
mittee chairman, who have reports to make and staff to pro- 
vide statistics and put them into printed form, 

Houle says "A good board is a victory, not a gift.’* He com- 
r res an outstanding board to an expert figure skater who 
practices many hours to achieve a superlative performance. 
Staff, the chairman and the members must constantly work 
to achieve board operation which in turn will achieve a suc- 
cessful agency operation. 

To summarize the relationship, it is stated that a board of 
directors should — 

• Keep over-all cbjeclives of the program clearly in focus 
and satisfy itself that goals of the units of organizalion 
are in harmony with these broad objectives, 

• Assure itself that changing conditions are adequately re- 
flected in the program. Continuous planning should be 
carried on. providing vision and balanced perspective. 

• Select e.xecutive. 



• Accept obligation of working effectively with executive 
and through him, with the staff. 

• Assure itself that work of the agency is effectively or- 
ganized by proper assignment of responsibilities to staff [ 

members, and coordination of thc.'^e .*^pecial responssbili- I 

t ies into a harmonious whoic. j 

Executive has respojisibility to see that the organization 

is soundly conceived and operated or to revise it so that 
it will be more effective. The board has right to cxpcci 
that it will approve any major changes in it. 

• Assure itself that the executive clischaiges effectively 

those directing powers that lie particularly within his j 

area of responsibility — 

• development of sound i)crsonncI procedures, both in 
recruitment and e.slablishment of optimum conditions 
of work. 

• creation of broad base of participatiosi in decision 
making among staff (resolution of conflicts). 

• establishment of effective control mcchaiii.'mis {bud- 
geting, accounting, purchasing) in work of agency. 

• effective use of physical resources. 

If the executive does not i>oriorm thc.^e, board should 
sec that they arc performed effectively. 

• Serve as arbiter in conflicts between staff members on 
appeal from decision of executive and in conflicts be- 
tween exc' utivo and the staff. 

• Establish suJi broad tx>]icies governing program as may 
be necessary to cover continuing or recurrent situations 
in which uniformity of action is desirable. The executive 
may actually draft considerations, revisions, etc., of poli- 
cies, but the board considers them and acts on them. The 
executive must administer the program in terms of these 
policies — 

• understand the latitude which is allowed to him in 
making exceptions in particular cases 

• to know when policy applic.? and when it does not 

• to deal with situation.^ nol covered by ^Klicy 

• Use siKcial knowledge and contacts of individual mem- 
bers in the improvement of program. Members perform 
countless minor services for organization and this is ex- 
peeled. Be certain these are appropriate and desired by 
board and executive. Shouldn’t exploit professional spe- 







cializations of board members and ask them m undertake 
services w*hich are not appropriate for them to perform 
without compensation, 

• Assure itself that agency is effedively integrated with 
its environment and with other organizations and publics 
to which it is related, 

• Accept responsibility for securing adequate financial re- 
sources. Board and executive must collaborate closely, 
with hoard taking an active part, 

• Assure itself that its basic legal and moral responsibili- 
ties are fulfilled. Executive keeps board informed as to 
what these should be, 

• Develop and abide by rules and procedures as to how its 
struclure am! operations are to be organized. Executive 
may make suggestions, but should do no more than that, 

• Give to the agency the full support, prestige and leader- 
sl.ip of the board itself and of its individual members. 

• Do everything in its power to keep its own membership 
able, broadly representative and active. 

• Appraise the prog' am periodically to assure itself that 
the objectives are being achieved; if they arc not, then 
either the objectives themselves or the means of achiev- 
ing them must be revised. 

Executive u.'^ually must collect evidence on which the ap- 
praisal is based. He must present all the findings of the 
appraisal to the board, the bad as well as good. Hoard 
must know the truth about program in order to know 
how to improve it. 



BOARD RELATIONSHIP TO VOLUNTEERS 

The board is the most positive resource and guide of the 
organization for the recruitment, selection, orientation, utili- 
zation and lecognilion of volunteers. First and foremost, their 
group constitutes one vita) comporcnl of the organizations 
volunteer i>rogvam— administrative vchinlcers. They may 
wish to a.^svime complete responsibility for volunteer service 
activity or <lclcgale it to a standing or sub-omiTr ilUc. More 
tl'.an one .«iib-commiltcc may have re5iH?n.«ibilily for volun- 
teers, For e.xample, a health agency whose program includes 
facets of public education, profc.'sional cdiicatioTi, patient 
service and fund raising activities may need volunteers in all 




categories ol‘ the program. Tliey may need nursea and phyai- 
cians to conduct public and professional education, youth 
groups to distribute brochures presenting information on pre- 
ventive diseases, therapists and aides to help patients, or a 
Girl Scout Troop to make decorations for a party for patients 
and telephone and personal solicitors for fund raising, plus 
many clerical volunteers to prepare kits and mailings and 
distribute materials. Each area of volunteer service may be 
supervised by different commitlco personnel. 

In some agencies, the personnel committee has the respon- 
sibility for volunteer recruitment and supervision. 

The board should provide good public relations and good 
will among the volunteers whenever they are in communica- 
tion with them, taking lime to answer their questions and of* 
fering praise for their service. Their interest, concern and 
knowledge should always be of prime importance. 
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CHAPTER IV 



ORGANIZATION OF VOLUNTEER SERVICE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE AGENCY PROGRAM 

In the situation where an agency is considering the organ- 
ization of a volunteer service, the needs should be evaluated 
and an inventory of the agency’s program taken to determine 
the value of the service. One of the best check lists was given 
in an address by Melvin A. Glasser, Dean of University Re- 
sources» Brandeis University at the 196^, National Confeicnce 
on Social Welfare. Before you start, ho suggests some twelve 
questions which the agency staff should raise and answer to 
their own satisfaction before a commitment is made to bring 
in volunteers. 

1. Is there a readily observable need for volunteer services 
and can this be translated into clearly defined jobs for 
volunteers? 

2 . Are wc clear enough as to our professional tasks so that 
we may understand our own roUs in relation to the vol- 
unteers? 

3. Can we budget the staff time which must be allocated to 
the effective Implementation of volunteer programs? 

4. Have paid staff members, at aL levels, been involved in 
thinking through the proposal to use volunteers in agency 
programs and will they give support to the activities? 

5. What are our expectations of the level of volunteer per- 
formance? Are we prepared for unevenness of service, 
and turnover of workers almoit always a part of such 
programs? 

6. Will we be able to assign responsibility to one central 
staff person for supervision o'f volunteer activities? 

7. Are we willing to make available supervision and training 
for the new recruits? 

8. Are w*e ready to accept the vclunlcci's a? colleagues, and 
to give them appropriate recognition for their sci vices? 

9. Will we welcome v.^Umteers from all social classes In the 
cornTminily so that cur volunteer group will be truly repre- 
sentative of the total community which supports us? 

10. Is there readiness to use volunteer participation at every 






appropriate level of agency service* up to and including 
policy making? 

11. Are we prepared to modify agency program in the light 
of volunteer contributions and possible enrichment of 
program ? 

12. Will we help the volunteer see the implications for the 
whole community of the programs on which he is work- 
ing? Will we be comfortable with and able to encourage 
the social action of volunteers which should come from en- 
lightened participation in social welfare and health pro- 
grams? 

The dozen questions raised are difficult ones; they are 
meant to bo. For if the agency is to gain the added dimension 
and stature which soundly conceived and executed volunteer 
programs can give, there must be true commitment, in depth, 
to those actions which will make the programs effective. 

Dean Glasser has attempted to outline how it takes convic- 
tion, challenge, climate and comndtmont to develop truly ef- 
fective volunteer-professional activities. He indicated his pro- 
found belief that these programs are important to the partici- 
pants and to the kind of society in which we live. 

In addition to staff consideration of these questions, it 
would be advantageous for a committee of the agency to be 
appointed to assist in the inventory and to assess the role of 
the volunteers in the community. They may ask— 

WHO — ^will be responsible for the volunteers — their recruit- 
ment, training, supervision? 

WHAT — jobs can the volunteers do for the organization? 

WHY — are you considering a volunteer program? 

nHEX — can the volunteer program be initialed? 

WHERE — ran you find volunteers who will be Interested 
in your program? 

Committee members should be familiar with volunteer pro- 
grams in other agencies or make a study of what volunteers 
can do and how the>’ arc trained and supervised before they 
establish the program, If there is a Volunteer Kureau In your 
community, they may be extremely helpful in finding the an- 
sweis to these questions and in offering assistance in organ- 
ization of your program, 



If careful con.<idcralion is piven lo all of these questions, we 
can quickly see that a voUnileer propjrani is not a free program. 
It cosU money tu release the time of agency staff to properly 
work with volunteers. The viltimate results, if planned and 
organized well at this sti^ge of development, will result in an 
overfall growth in the agency*.s prograni and a true saving in 
cost of staff time. Staff then may be released to carry out 
their professional role in the organ izaliou for which they have 
been employed ami have help in both supportive and advisory 
ways. 

If the staff and the commilteo have decided the answer! are 
positive on the side of initialing’ a vohmtccr program, the plan 
should progress to dcveJoj> guide) ijics for the program and a 
plan fora volunteer coordinator. Often an outstanding voluu- 
teer can be found who will coordinate the program ns his con- 
tribution and if the program is small, this may suffice for 
some time. However, most organizations ultimately find the 
need for cmpknlng a part-time or fttlldime coordinator who 
can devvite more time to supervision of the program. 

Cuidclhies for agency program evolve from the planning 
and devctopmciil that is a resi It of the inventory taken of the 
needs. 

Hy staff consideration of these q*;estions, they should come 
to an understanding and acceptance of the volunteer program. 
They must u iderstand that volunteers are supportive and a 
supplement instead of a threat to their jobs. Vohtnteers never 
replace staff. If they have been briefed on the duties of the 
volunteer and mnlerstand thoroughl\ the velationship 

and responsibilities in working with the volunteers, you will 
have instilled the value.s of volunteer services *o these for 
whom it may be most Ixmeficial. 



GUIDELINES FOR THE AGENCY PROGRAM 



Guidelines or .a volunteer seivice m.imial should be a basic 
i;ccessily for an ageiuy volunteer operation, to organiie or 
sticngthcn their program. If tne agency has a manual and 
they are having problem^ within '.heir volunteer service, this 
manual should be one of thcii' first considerations evaluating 
it in detail for two p\Jrrose.s; 





1 To i^oc if the manual i^atisfactorily covor.'^ all scp:meiUs 
of the volunteer .sli ucUiro, and 

2 To honestly evaluate if everyo?)e at all levels is carrying' 
out their duties as outlined in the manual. 

-A ft'T assessing the^e factors^ activity should be put forth to 
.slieigthen the weak points in the program that have evolved 
fr )m ihe study. 

,t.n adequate manual should cover the following basic func- 
tioiis and nia/ be elaborated as <lesired or necessary according 
to fic *agenc; ’s function: 

]. GOAIS OF' AGENCY — The history, purpose, function, 
who served (how and why) are sonic specifics to be 
imor )orated. These will give the volunteers a basic 
orientation for their interpretation of the agency’s serv- 
ices ' 0 (he community. 

NHF:D F’OR VOLUNTEER--\Vhy will the agency pro- 
gram benefit from volunteer service? This should be 
developed by staff and board members together, and 
presented to all staff for their sugger-ted revision and 
their understanding. 

nr WliAT VOLUNTEER WILL DO-If the need has been 
established, then it must bo defined what the volunteer 
will do for and in the agency. Roth administrative and 
service volunteers should have a detailed description of 
their roles and rcsponsibililies in the organization. 
These job description,^ are important to staff and to 
(hose who recruit, interview, place, train and supervise 
the volunteer. 

IV. ADMINISTRATION OF VOLUNTEER PROGRAM--- 
\\Tiat are the administrative duties of staff, of the 
volunteer coordiralor and of the lK>ard or advisory 
committee for the volunteer program? The responsi- 
bilities should be outlined as foliow.s: 

I. .Staff administration 
n. person (s) responsible 

h. dillics of .^taff — who recruit^, handies publicity, 
inlei view.s, etc. 

c. budget allowaure for volunteer program — docs the 
budget allow for newsletter.*, mailings, lunch 



and transportation expenses of volunteers, uni- 
forms, awards for reogriition, etc? Who cn the 
staff determines if these expenses may be in- 
curred? 

2. Volunteer administration 

a. volunteer coordinator — if there is no staff avail- 
able for this, are the volunteers coordinated by a 
volunteer? W lat r.re his duties and responsibili- 
ties? There may be several volunteer coordina- 
tors in different units to assist the staff coordina- 
tor. 

b. board )V advisory committee — they play a key 
role of interpretation between staff, the volun- 
teer coordinator of volunteers (who should be a 
member), other agencies, the volunteers, the 
clients served and the public. They recommend 
components of >*oluntoers' lrainij)g and recogni- 
tion and evaluate the success and weakness of the 
service. 

3. Communication between Staff, CommiUees and Vol- 
unteers— whose responsibility is this to coordinate 
all lines of communication and keep them open? 

V. GUIDELINES FOR VOLUNTEERS 

). Rights 

2. Responsibilities 

3. Accountability 

These are all so well defined in the Bill of Rights for 

Volunteers . . . 

And A Code of Respoi.^dbllity, which is In Chapter Vllf 

VJ. TRAINING 

L Whose responsibility? 

2, Frc<i itney 

3. Materials used 

a. board manuals 

b. films, brochures, etc. 
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4. For Whom? 

a. aciministralive volunteers — boards and commit- 
teca 

b. furi raising volunteers 

c. service volunteers 

ViL JOB CLASSIFICATION FOR VOLUNTEER 
L Development 

2. Ut^li^ation 

a. recruitment 

b. orientation 

c. evaluation of job performince 

Vm. RECOGNITION 

1. Criteria for eligibility 

2. Methods 

a. at lea, bmchcon, dinner, etc. 

b. material awMids — pins, certificates, plaques, etc. 

3. Time 

a, continual on-going 

b. special — monthly, annually 

IX. EVALUATION 

1. Of volunteer service to comr^ :mlty 
C. Of volunteer’s performance 

3. Techniques (questionnaire?, summary of records, 
obserxations) 

4. Utilization of cvaluati'^n 

a. promolivn of volunleei 

b. plannin » for next yearns progj^m 

c. improvement of service 
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THE STAFF 



Vol nil leer pro^^rani.s niiiy be cxtrcniel> eoinplex with a 
liiKhly i^trudured pbui of organization or Ihey may be as sim- 
ply organized as a oiic-kind se‘'vi;e for ?pccific clients. We 
shnll attempt to di.se us.s the opcralion and the staffing so that 
principles may * applied to ;dl Sypes of programs ami 
ada])talions may be made deiiemting ujion llie volume ami 
kind of operalicn. All staff have an important relationship 
In adaii nisi rati VO and service volunteers, but the key position 
ac wish to discuss in this chapter is the \^olu nicer (.'oordina- 
lor. This roV may be pci fur mod by either a paid staff per- 
son or by a ^ olimtocr ami principles governing the duties will 
be the same in cither case. 

To pciTonn the duties outlined for coordinators of volunteer 
pro'pam s it is imiiortaiit to under! taiid our position or rank 
in the organisational structure of the aKCiicy. If \^'e study 
the ch'iil of the average agency operation uu exhibit I at t!iO 
did of the chapter* wc see that a (ocrc)innlor i.i e.xpccled to be 
ad things to many and -vhat an important cog this po.=^ilion 
really Is in the machinery of r volunteer jirogram if it is to 
operate smoothly. He works with all staff, svitli committees, 
with the pub! c, clients and otlicrc, planijing and operating the 
voluiUetT program. 

The task of coordinator is a coni}>lcx cnie, in that he imi.^^l 
(leal with r. nuillitudc of levels of organization. In mo.st organ- 
izations, there is a level of staff above Ihcni, who arc in 
charge of adminisli at ion and all pi ograms of the agency. In 
addition, a coord i'lalor may bo responsible to the organiza- 
tion's Hoard of Director.^, as well as their own voluntary 
advi.^oiy ceniinillee. For both of these, they must be pre- 
pared to make reports and furnish information and ideas ^or 
inijiroving the service. 

The job of coordinator iK'giiis willi leadership and Icadcr- 
.4»ip begins with personal example. The price of leadership is 
th^ utmost in scIf-disciplinOi in order (hat the utmost in per- 
sonal cx ample may at way. s be before one's asswialc;?. Good 
leadership h the ability to influence though t.s and actions of 
0 ‘her tx:op)e, to extra^-t their best (pialilics and to elevate them 
to tile niacinumi of their capabilities, A leader should have 
reasonable knowledge c( the skill of motivation and m.'Tiage- 
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mcnt of people, Ihc job of Iralnini? aiul supei visiiiK^ vohmleer.s 
the comrmmicat ion of ideas and lechjjique.s of pubJic relatious. 
He must earn Ihc trust of the voUinteera by his continuous 
efforts on their behalf, liiiildinK moiidc is part of the job of 
leadership, 

Moj'a'e Ki'ows oul of skill in hnmaii relalions ami the leacler^s 
ability lo work with jiccple. Morale is a of mind — an 
aMilude— a pohu of view — whith colors volunteer's relation^ 
ship and fcelinK-'^ toward the a^^ency. Morale is the mental 
a d eniotional altitudes of an indixidual to the function or 
tasks c\j)ecled of hnn by Ids K»’oup and loyally to it. It’s not 
what you tell a man that counts; it’s what he accepts, Alti* 
tudf. towards the or>^anizalioii and vuluntcer tasks assigned 
’i persof, will depcjid cm the men ale built into the job. 
Hcscarcli conducted by business has feumd lliat lighting', 
It mpe rat lire, rest periods aru^ other tangible fiictors are nc I 
ncariy as influential on w corkers as moialc. h’riciidlincss and 
confidence in the coordinator enU (Io^vn on the animmt of 
.supervision Jiccdcd. A person’) morale affects the amount 
and quality of the work he will do. In addition to adequate 
tJ&inbij: and supervisiop, liuilding and maintaining good 
morale is one of the priinai y jobs of eaoi*diiiators. It is their 
responsibility to get ab'ng wi;b the volunteers, not llieir’s lo 
gel along with themselves. 

Kffecljve methods cf building morale will bo di{5ai«<cd in 
C'hiiptc r VHi under iiipcrvisiun and rclaiiimenl of vol on leers. 

It is most import ant for die Volu nicer (’ooKiinalor and for 
the staff and administrative vcdLinkei ,s io wh nn ho is respoiw 
sibk that a well> written job dcscdplic/i Ik? [provided for the 
position. The following seven items should lo dtfiind: 

1. Job title 

2. Job objective— purpose of job 

S. Accountability — responsible to; authority or limits of 
authority 

4. Duties- -speci fie list of all areas of rcsj>onsibility 

b. Criteria for performance — qualifications or specifica- 
tions — know how 

a. training and e.xperiencc 

b. knowledge, abilities and skills 
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c. other, such as ai(e, health, availability to travel if part 
of job, etc 

6. Terms of employment — vacation, sick leave, fringe bene- 
fit, termination of employment. These personnel poli- 
cies may be separate if staff is large, but should be 
defined somewhere. 

7. Evaluation of r^rforniance 

For criteria of performance, "The Volunteer Coordinator 
Guide” prepared uy the University of Oregon Center of 
Leisure Study and Con^raunity Service recommends the appli- 
cant .shoula have a college degree or its equivalent In experi- 
ence, with focus on the understanding of human behavior and 
the social services, with training and personrcl administration 
and a general knowledge of standard office procedures desir- 
able. They also recommend that the applicant be familiar 
with the ronimunily iv.id its icsources; have had previous cx- 
pcrieiiee working with the public; an i ha\e had previous 
experience working as a volunteer. The importance of having 
been in the role, of a volunteer provides understanding through 
personal experience as to how they w^re recruited, inter- 
viewed, sunrr vised, recognized, etc,, and how it could have 
been impjoved in iheir circumstances. 

Evaluatioi> of the employee’s performance may be made by 
a personnel committee and by the executive o' the agency and 
should be discussed with the coordinator. The success of all 
facets of the progiam will tell their own story for the coordi- 
nator And a steady growth in the volunteer program will 
reflect h:s abilities, ur.dei standing and interest. 

I>uti»?s of the cooidinator of a volunteer program may in- 
clude the following under item #4 in the job description 
discussed previously m this chapter; 

a. Supervise opera tiona? activities of volurtary citizen 
participation within organizational structure and policies 
to reinforce and augment the serv’ce and program of 
the agency. 

b. Implement poltcics of volunteer program as established 
by by-laws or plan of operavion and the govertrlng body^. 

c. Assume administrative duties as follows: 

Prvivide governing body^ with factv^al information and 

*l'Oard, Advisory $tcenng Commiltee, or VoluiUccr Stand- 
ing CoinTidllet of Hoard, as appropriate to oigan>z»|ior 

-—W’ — - 
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Ideas \vb‘:h might be of assistance m their delibeialions 
and po?ic) decisions. 

W^oik ^^ilh al) committee chairmen to develop plans and 
procedurals for their fimction.s; be available to all :om- 
ndUecs, supplying information mul a.?sistance as needed. 
Perform direct administrative lask.^ at the request of 
president of governing body*. 

Prepare budget for submission to board and adminislei' 
finances 

Prepare other staff to work Nvith volui teers. 

Prepare periodic and annual reports, coopcrali\ely with 
board. 

Supervise department personnel. 

Devise aud revise forms nece.'^sary for service operation. 
Provide communication and umkrstanding between vol- 
unteers and other stpff. 

d. Provide over-all coordination of program, as follows: 
Plan techniques and develop resources to recruit volun- 
teers. 

Develop job ctescription.s for each volunteer assignment. 
Interview volunicers and mnke appropriate job assign- 
ments. 

Develop orientation program and in-service (raining for 
volunteers. 

Provide manual of agency's program. 

Prepare pi emotion maierials for program and plan for 
ir.Klcriai distribution. 

Maintain complete records of all volunteer aclivltie.:; and 
tabulate for u.=iefiil evaluation purposes. 

Provide continuing supei vision, motivation and counsel- 
ing to voiunteeis. 

Provide volunteers with adequate factllUcs and n>alerMls 
for their work, complete guidelines for job .'nd fringe 
benefits when possible. 

Provide on-gning and special recognition for volunteers' 
services. 

Seek resources for new helpful ideas to improve (he 
program. 



Hoard, Ad^ ’sory or Stccrir.s’ Oommittco, or Volunteer Stand- 
ing Committee of Hoard, a^ a» propriate to organiralion. 



c. Meet anJ consult with other profcs?iona!s >n Ihe field of 
volunteer services to discuss problems, concerns and 
matters of mutual interest; be willing to seek And accept 
job training. 

Represent agency in comniunily nuclings and activities, 

To adequately prepare himself for assuming the duties oul« 
lined, a coordinator new to the program must study the history 
of the agency^ ita purpose and policies to belter understand 
his role in the organiration. Familiarily with the program 
of the agency Is basic to planning and directing the volunteer 
service. 

A successful leader — 

• is competent 

• is unselfish 

• has absolute integrity 

• has good judgment 

• is gifted trainer and Inspiring teacher 

• is Industrious 

• has robust health 

• tjndcrfitands people and knows how to get the best from 
them 

• Is able organizer 

• has foresight 

Refore ail potential coordinatots are frightened coniplcttly 
away by this utopian description, we shoLild stress 0 at leaders 
are not born. People develop within themselves the habits of 
leadership, h''bUs cf 'getting a good example, habits of giving 
ego recognition, habits of building a sense of sccmiiy. These 
habits become so deOidy ingrained hi such a person that ho 
naturally does them Ti e man who fakes and never gives is 
not a leader — he is a pari? 'He. People work for the feeling of 
accomplishment they from a Job well done — both you os 
the leader and those whom yoi: lead. 



TEN COMMANDMENTS OF HUMAN RELATIONS 



1. Sj>cak (o people. There is 
jiothing as nice as a cheer- 
ful won! of greeting. 

2. Smile at people. It lakes 
72 miiscle.s to frown, only 
M to smile, 

3* Call people hy name, Tho 
sweetest music to any- 
one’s ears is the sound of 
his own nam^. 

4. He friendly and helpful. 
If you would have friends, 
be friendly. 

6. He cordial. Spcals and act 
as if every tiling you do 
v c»e a genuine pleasure, 



C. He genuinely interested 
in people. You can like 
everybody if you try. 

7. lie generous with praise 
— cautious with criti- 
cism. 

S, He conskleialc \\;;h tl e 
feelings of others. It 
IV ill be appreciated. 

0. He thoughtful of the 
opinion of olhois. There 
are three sides to a con- 
troversy : Yours, the 
other fellow's and the 
right one, 

10. He alci'f to give .service, 
\Vh:U roinits in life 
is what we do for others. 



Source Unknown 



COMMITTEE STRUCTURE 

The comniiUce strucuire is reflected in Kxhibit 1 at the 
conclusion of this chapter. It may be simplified if the agency 
is small and operated mainly by vuhnitcers, in administrative 
and service capacities. There may not be other staff to pro- 
vide office adminislration, public relations, programming, 
etc. If thi.s be the case, the organi?alio;ial .Mriicturc may bo 
simplified and the volunteer comniiltco may be the board of 
directors. Thei^' may be a need for several rdanding coniniif- 
tccs to this hoard, which Sn the organisational structure out- 
lined in K.xhiUl ) are called siib'sub-coinmiltces. 

In whichever category they fall in the orgriu: national struc- 
ture, formation of coninnltecs is higlily recommended to devel- 
op areas of program and to a.«;ninio r?sporsibility for ‘"anyiiig 
mit the functions, 'vith approval of the boant ano* .assistance 
from staff, ouggcii roimniUccs ouiild be— 

• i’olicics 

• Hecruitment 









• Public Itp/atloiia 

« Orientation anrl Tralnii^jr 

• \ccoirnition 

• Nominating 

Other committees which may be needed as separate bodies, 
(iepending on the organi^atior. or as components of existing 
committees could be — 

e Personnel 

• Pudget 

• ^speaker’s Bureau 

• Interview and Placement 

• Annual Meeting 

• Evaluation 

The rc.^ponribilitios of conmdUce members as to duties 
should be followed from the by-laws or plan of operation, 
They should have a personal comm it men I to serve their com- 
mittee, board and Ih? purposes of the agency in a dedicated 
and thorough manner. No responsibilities should bo accepted 
unless they know they will have time to do the job thoroughly 
/nid lo the best of their abilities. They should not accept the 
rff^uest to serve hi this adminlstmlUe volunteer capacity un- 
less they are sure they have the abiPiy and the lime to do K 
justice. Of course, r,o one can foresee personal crisis or health 
problems that can affect both a volunteer and a staff pc»son 
from fulfilling their job, but if these problems arise, they 
should ha\e the courtesy to r^cign temporarily or permanently 
so someone else may be asked to cornplel<? the task. II is much 
easkr If the Initiative comes from the persor; who canrot 
fulfill this role than from those who are administering and 
must afk If he wishes to be relieved of his responsibilities a* 
thi? time. 

Pt rfoiming a service to a bo.vrd or a committee Is on Impor- 
tant - ole and there is a great need to always find new persons 
who on do justice to these jobs. Or.o of the reasons eo many 
persoT ? in a community are oversvorked is because ihey ).j,ve 
proven they ca^ perform v cl) when asked, and many organiia- 
lions hesitate ^\j ask the untried and new individual because a 
wclhrounded perfermarce la so vital to a gooil servico pro- 
gram. One wry to overcome this problem is to invite new 
l»ersons Jo serse on a committee before they are invited to 
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positions of ^leaier lesponsibility and in this ro)c they wiJl 
be given « chance to prove their intcrest» willln^fness and 
"push/' that will make them a good leader. Kvidence of leader- 
ship will be quickly recognized by the person who tru^ wishes 
to perform a service and the next year they can be given this 
additional responsibility. Too often volunteers are not allowed 
to advance through (he volunteer program, which has two dis- 
advantages — 

Firsti it plunges them into rcspon'iibilily for which they 
have not received the thorough orientation which working in 
other volunteer areas would provide them, and 

Second, it by-passes good volunteers who have participated 
so well In service areas and are ready for promotion to an ad- 
rninislralive volunteer job. 

So unless you are beginning a new program for the agency 
and have no talent within the ranks upon which to draw, it is 
recommended that you look to the ranks for dedicated volun- 
teers who may provide the very spark and knowledge of serv- 
ice areas yo'i may really be needing on your board and com- 
nvlltcos. They may know best the strengths and weaknesses 
of your volunteer program. 

ORGANIZING A VOLUNTEER BUREAU 

Development of a Volunteer Hureau folio vvs the same guide- 
lines for the development of any other voluntary program. 
There are some special conslderalions to build a successful 
service for the entire conmiunity. 

!. '''LAN — invite key persons from reprcseulaUvc coniniu- 
nily organitalloiis to discuss iho need and the role of a 
centra! pro.^ram which will assist in all arers of coordi- 
nation of volunteer programs You may wish to choose 
one representative from each of the areas of service — 
educational, health, welfare, cultural, recr^r.tional and 
civic. 



Suggested resource perse rs who .•hould ha'-o an interest 
in this progrsni may represent — 

• City >fall or Court Hoc fc 

• Combined fund-raising ciganization 
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• Service Clubs 

• ]5jsiness 

• United church orK'jnization, and the womenV. associa- 
tio]i 

• Agency Director’s Association 

d Chamber oi Commerce, S^icJuding Junior and Women’s 
departments 

• V/orven’s organirations, eg., Women’s Club, Junior 
League, business and Profession^] Women, etc. 

^ Kuucalion, iuclading sciiool f. Jminlstralion, PTA, stu- 
dent organi set ions, in jH blic, viva to, college and tndult 
educiition sectors 

• A povoiiy program 

• Neighborhood crgnniz.aticiis 

• Ketircd persons 

t Social service dvpartnr.ents 



jL SUKVEV --(srcqiioslionnairj at end of chapter) 

Agencies to Jind their need for 

• vohinU*er as to 

# quantity 

• aieas of r.ci vicc 
o quality 

• assistance in recruitment, training and recognition 

• coivmuiiily resources for potential source of volun- 
teer manpower 

• local, state and nal’onal resources for assistance in 
planning 

111. fWALUATE 

• Agency’s needs and comm unity reacui.'cs as to merit 
of eslabli^hment of cenhal coordinating service 

• Establishment of program, through appointment of 
action committees to inveslit ite 

• financing .and sponsor.«hlp 

• orgaiii ration and leadership 

• administration and staff 

• With community-wide meeting of all agencies to be in- 
volved, to comnunicate your plans for the^r sugges- 
tions ai d approval 
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IV. STAFF 

• With personnel as soon as 5ioss!blep so they may be in- 
volved in development of all phases (see sample job 
description at end of chapter) 

• With board and corrimiltees to plan and implement 
progrram 

• With volunteer staff aides, to assist in office and be- 
come oriented to program 

V. DEVELOP 

• Detailed contract between all parties administering 
and sponsoring the volunteer bureau 

• Job description for sla*f, staff aides, officers, board 
members ana committee members 

• Plan of operation, dvfining purpose, organizational 
structure and responsibilities of volunteer bureau, of 
agencies served and of \ohinteers 

• Standard for agency participation before your pro- 
gram Is activated 

• Personal communication with each member agency 
about their volunteer program, how it relates to vol- 
unteer bureau standards, and services of volunteer 
bureau to ageiicies. 

Through the United Community Funds and Councils of 
America, Volunteer Bureaus have developed the Association 
of Volunteer Bureaus of America. An annual Volunteer Bu- 
reau Workshop Is held in conjunction with the Annual Forum 
of the National Conference on Social Welfare. A directory of 
Volunteer Bureaus and an excellent Handbook on Organiza- 
tion and Operation of The Volunteer Bureau Is available 
from — 

United Coniniunlly Funds and Councils of America 

345 East 4G Street, New York. New York 10017 

In this book are outlined — 

Principles of Wlunteer Service 

Purpose and Function of Volunteer Bureaus 

Criteria for the Esiablishmenl of a Vchmleer Bureau 

Areas of Volunteer Service 

Suggested Forms for Heporting 

The Association of Volunteer Bureaus of America has re- 
gional directors who are available for consultation and who 



plan regional workshops for slaff and committee members of 
volunteer bureaus within their region. 
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SUGGESTED STRUCTURE OF ORGANIZATiON WITH VOLUNTEER PROGRAM 



MANUAL FOn 



VOLUNTEER PROGRAM 



Agency Name 



L GOALS OF AGENCY 

History, pm pore, function, who is served (how and 
why) 



IL NEED FOR VOLUNTEER 

Why agency program will benefit frorr. vohuiteer 
service 



IIL WHAT VOLUNTEERS WILL DO 

List type of volunteer jobs to be performed 

a. Adnilnistralive volunteer 

b. Service volunteer 







IV. AD^flNISTRATJON OF VOLUJJTEER PROGRAM 

1. Staff administration 

a. Person (fl) responsible 

b. Duties of administration 

c. allowance for volunteer program 
vLunch, iransporlation, recognition, newsletters, 
1 ladings, etc,) 

2. Volunteer administration 

a. Volunteer coordinator 

R e.ipon Sibil it ies 

Duties 

b. Advisory committee 

Membership 
Responsibilities 
Relationsh 
To slafl 
To Volunteers 

3. Comnuinicalion between staff, committees end vol- 
unleeri 

(whose respmsibillty?) 

r?. 



V. GUIDELINKS EOU VOLUNTEER 



O 
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1. RighU 

2. Responsibilities 

3. Accountability 

VI. TRAINING 

1. Board orientation 

2. Service volunteers 

a. Basic orieiitatfon 

b. In-service tiainini? 



VII. JOB CLASSIFICATION FOR VOLUNTEER 

1. Development 

2. Utiliuitlon 

a. Recruitment 

b. Orientation 

c. Evaluation 



VIII. RECOGNITION 

1. Criteria 

2. Method 

3. Time 



IX. EVALUATION 

1. Techniques (questionnaires, summary of record?, 
observations) 



2. Utiliuition 
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X. OTHER 



SAMPLE QUESTIONNAIRE FOR 
AGENCIES AND ORGANIZATIONS 
CONCERNING ORGANIZATION 
OF A VOLUNTEER BUREAU 

1. Name of agency 

2. Purpose of agency 

3. Are you using volunteers at the present i?mj? 

Yes No 

4. If no, do you contemplate using volunteers in your pro- 
gram within the next tv/o years? 

Yes No Maybe 

6. Approximately hew many volunteers <!o you have involved 
in your program? 

Administrative Volunteers # 

Service Volunteers # Total # 

Could you use more? Yes No 

6. What type of volunteer jobs do you or v.ill ycu have? 



7, bo you h/A’e a staff member assigned to supervise volun- 
teers? 

Yes Nc Full Time Part Time 

6. Do you have an orientation program for volunteers? 
Yes No 

Do you have on-thc Job training for volunteers? 

Yes No 

9, If no, would you like assistance In ectahlfshlng a training 
program? Yes No 

10. Would you like to cooperate with other agencies having 
sImOar programs for volunteer training? 

Yes No 

11. Would your organisation epprove and support the forma- 
tion of a commu lily-wide volunteer bureau? 

Yes No Maybe 

Do you as an individual approve of this effort? 

Yes No Mayb^ 

12. Could your agency provide ary finsneial support for the 
volunteer bureau? 

Yes No Maybe 

13. To whom should f iture Irquiries about a volun^^^vr bur^nu 

directed? 

Ntme Position Phone 

Address 

Please rtturn by . to: 

-u- 
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SAMPLE QUESTIONNAIRE FOR 
CLUBS AND ORGANIZATIONS 
WHICH MIGHT SUPPLY VOLUNTEERS 
TO A NEW VOLUNTEER BUREAU 

1. Name of orRanl^ation 

2. Purpose of organization 



3, fn what age bracket are the majority of your members? 

Sex: Male Female 

4. Do you at the present time provide volunteers to agencies? 

Yes No 

Individually In groups Both 

Youth Adults 

f. If no, would your organization consider providing vol^n* 
teers? 

Yes No Maybe 

6. Would your organization approve and support the forma- 
tion of a community-wide volunteer bureau? 

Yes No Maybe 

7. Would any of your members be iniercsled ?n planning and 
administering the Volunteer Bureau? 

Yes No Maybe 

If Y€s, what are their names, addresses and phone num- 
bers? 



8. Could your organization provide any financial support for 
the Volunteer Bureau? 

Yes No 

9. To whom should further correspondence oe sent concern- 
ing a volunteer bureau ? 



10. Would your organization like to have a speaker on your 
program to tell about the Volunteer Bureau? 

Yes No Maybe 



SAMPLE JOB DESCRIPTION 

JOli TITLE: Director or Executive Director, Volunteer Bu- 
reau 

JOB OBJECTIVE: To oiganize, develop and direct a pro- 
gram of voluntary ci'izen participation in the recognized 
health, ^velfare, education, recreation and cultural services o( 
the CvimnunHy. 

ACCOUNT ABILITY : Kesponsible to administering amJ/;r 
sponsoring organisation and to the volunteer governing body* 
whose policies and programs establish the purpose and opera- 
tion cf the organization. 

FUNCTION: Assist volunteer governing body* with organ- 
ization of Volunteer Bureau aclivilies in a community-wide 
effort to recruit, interview, inform, recognize and refer volun- 
teers to qualified agencies. 

To interpret agency requests for volunteers, maintain working 
knowledge of program and community services of agencies, 
their volunteer requirements the way volunteers serve in 
agencies. 

Provide consultation and resources to agencies and organiza- 
Uons in eslabllshlng and strengthening Ihdr volunteer pro- 
grams. 

Interpret need for cUizcii participation through devetopment 
of resources and materials to promote volunteerism. 

Direct operation of Volunteer Bureau including supervision of 
paid and volunteer personnel, reports, budgeting, purchasing 
and Inventory. 

Maintain adequate records pertaining to voluntcc'.s, agencies 
and organizsdions. 

HNOyy HOW: Have ability to effectively comniunicaic with 
the public and professional personnel, public relations, admin- 
istration or related fields. 

OR 

Experience in v.ork with volunteer, preferably in health, wel- 
fare, or educational institution. 

Knowledge of community resources, orgniizatlcns and pro- 
grams. 

Volunteer experience in sc vice and admlnislralivc areas. 

*May N called Board cf Directors, Steering Committee, Ad- 
visory CommMlee, etc. 

This job description should be reviewed at least once a year 
by the Policy and S'andtu Js Committee. 
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CHAPTER V 



RECRUITMENT AND PROMOTION 
RECRUITMENT 

Itecruitmenl is synonymous with promotion in volunteer 
prog^rams. Everyone is a po:entifll volunteer, regardless of 
race, creed, religion, experience, education, income, age or 
disposition, and will volunteer in some way Sf asked to do so. 
Promotion of the need for one’s service is the key to recruit- 
ment and specific promotional techniques will be deferred 
until later In this chapter. 

Our first step in recruitment is to determine goals or objec- 
lives. How many volunteers are needed? When? Where? 
For what caagories of Jobs? Why? If the organization of 
our volunteer service and guidelines, as described In Chapter 
IV has been sufficiently outlined, we have answ’ered these 
questions and have ready-n.ade resources for asking someone 
to help us. Ab® Lincoln said — *’If we could first know where 
we are and whither we attending, we could better judge 
what to do and how to do it. ’ This <<ayj ft ail— if guidelines 
and volunteer job descriptions have not been developed, you 
are not ready to recruit. 

Expressed a.s an objective, the number of volunteers needed 
is not enough. We must know how we will use Inem and be 
ready. Future needs of the agency should be kept In mind as 
the program expands and time and personnel available for 
recruiting must be considered. 

STEPS IN RECRUITING PROCESS 

P,t>specUng— finding persons who have tome likelihood of 
becoming successful volunteers. 

2. Selecting —choosin.n from among these prospects those who 
have th* best chance for success. 

8. Presenting the job — convincing the persons that the volun- 
leer Job Is the service for him if he will do those things In- 
v.-^lved and required. 
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4. Placing the person in the most suitable location acrovdln^ 

to his availabilily for aresj time, talents and out-of-pockct 

money that may be necessary for the job. 

5. Training — equipping him fov success with corjcct knowl- 
edge* attitudes, habits and facilities for the job. 

Hecruiling is not a single action job, but is in reality an 
'‘induction process” made up of integrated and inte? dependent 
activities. If any steps are eliminated, a thorough jots of re- 
cruitment has not been in process. 

The job of the recruiter is to contact efwugh people, who 
are the right people and tell them the right story. This job 
entails — 

• personal efficiency 

• prospecting efficiency 

• selling efficiency 

• altitude which underlies all three 

The recruiter must huve enthusiasm and personal deter- 
mination — he must be positive, dominant and courageour. 
Honest enthusiasm is the plus quality that will sell when many 
other wayo fall. Enthusiasm inspires confidence in what we 
are selling. To become enthusiastic yourself, you must know 
everything you possibly can about v;hat you arc selling— what 
the agency does and why, and what the volunteer will be doing 
(0 help the agency and the people whom it serves. You must 
arm yourself with alt the facts you possibly can about the his- 
tory, cbjt^lives and services the agency offers, and be con- 
vinced yourself in the job you arc offering. It has been said 
that you cannot kindle a fire In any other heart until it is 
burning in your own. It Is excusable to not bo able to answer 
each and every qi estlon you may bo asked, but they shoulo be 
very few in i umber and you should always commli yourself 
to finding the answer and being sure it reaches the inquirer as 
soon as possible. 

“Enthusiasm Is the all-essential human Jet propeller. It is 
the driving force which elevates men to miracle wor'.ers. It 
begets boldness, courage; kindles confidence ; overcome doubts. 
It creates endless energy, the source of all acconipifshment/' 
Author unknown. 
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Your recruitment comrailtee should have membera who 
have this power of enthut:asrr/, and who can be poritive and 
coura^ecuj. The most enthusiastic person available should be 
appointed as chairman, one who can communic%ate bU enthu- 
siasm and his self-confidence. 

The committee shoulf’. start with personal contacts — the 
fit!d of ali persons now known to them before conU ting out- 
side this circle. Start with a few and build on this, The per 
80 vmI rehtionsiiip is the important /actor I They should select 
from these, those who »:re the most effective before they 
recruit. Sound out the prospect's interests and see i? they 
will match any t f the needs and objectives of the organiiatlon. 
Have volunteers recruit volunteers, through a personal con- 
tact aftei you have made an appointment. People are more 
impressed with .another volunteer taking time to come and 
ask them to do something than the staff person who (s getting 
paid for his time. Take two people to see them— double expo- 
sure is more effective, fake along the job description so they 
may read what is expected of them and don’t undersell the job. 
If there Is to be n,uch time involved in the Jot, you must be 
honest or they will lose faith in ;ou and the oiganization. If 
they do not honest!^ have tl":e for the Job, it Is better to find 
someone else. Perhaps they can be the assistant to someone 
who has more lime, if they evidence Interest in the need for 
their help. Be optinisMc and enthusiastic and it will be re- 
warding a great pcicenlage of the time. You will arouse a 
sense of obllgalion a.^d interest In your program, If you give 
them a re:t5on to serve. 

Often we must reermt In gene>-ai through a one-shot promo- 
tion, but b< Iter recriiPment is accomplished if we can recruit 
for qualified persons for certain situations. If you need a 
particular kind of person, find a new approach that will have 
an extra angle or lister shot to motivate the individual 

There are factors whkh may add to difficulty In recruiting 
— which can be corrected to become positive helpr — 

e My aMiiude toward recruiting — is my own altitude to- 
ward the job of recruiting and toward the need for new 
voiunteci's Indifferent or even •legativet Do I believe the 
job can be done and am I detei mired to do H 7 Do I have 
a well-defined recruiting plan which helps me plan my 
approach? 



• My prospecting — in my search for potential volunteers, 
do I seek vrisely and well? Is my prospecting a form of 
pre-selection or axa I devoting valuable time with bus- 
pecU instead of prospects? 

• My selectivity— do I select with sufficient care and wia* 
dom to improve retainment and thus ease the attrition 
problem? And do I use my selectivity as a basis for 
recruiting? 

• My presentation — is my presentation of the opportoni. 
ties and benefits in volunteering bright, concise, eiiec- 
tive — or has my story grown stale? Does the story 1 tell 
do Justice to the opportunity to sei-ve being offered? 

• My personal conviction— <io 1 believe sincerely in tne 
greatness of voluntarism and what It offers? Is my con* 
victlon supported by the success of volunteers now serv* 
ing in my agency? Does the success of volunteers on the 
job give factual evidence that the right person will find 
true opportunity for service? 

Recruiting should be a process rather than a problem. A tour 
of your agency and volunteers in action should be proof posU 
tive of the story you are telling. 



WHERE TO LOOK FOR THAT SPECIALTY PERSON 

Often one must go beyond the circle of personal acquaint* 
ances of the committee and other resources must be persued. 
A postal card may be sent to the board or membership, asking 
for help in recruiting a particular person for a particular Job. 

A special organisation may be approached for help from 
their membership, through 'in announcement at their meeting 
OP In their newsletter or mailings. For example. If you need 
a cooking teacher, you may contact a Home Economics C*ub, 
or if you are looking for some help in budgeting, ask an Ac* 
counting Association for suggestions. Labor unions may be 
asked for members who will take civil defense training to be 
managers of shelters In the buildings in which they work. 
Watch for news stories in the papers about people with special 
skills or contact librarians who may be associUed with special* 
Ists In particulsr fields and build a ''people file** of individuals 
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with training and expertise; use thi^ as a resource as the needs 
arise. Musicians, artists, educators, photographers, knitting 
teachers — all vocational and avocaticnal talents may be cata- 
loged. 



UNTAPPED SOURCES OF VOLUNTEERS 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1965 conducted a survey 
on “Why Americans Volunteer/’ Of the 22 million American^ 
who volunteered that year, the lowest number was among the 
youth ages 18 to 24, senior citizens over 65 years of aje, those 
who had less than four years of college, and persons wUh an 
annua! income under $5,000. Although much has been done to 
change this picture in the past five years, this still suggests 
groups of persons to cultivate and to motivate to serve. 

These persons may bo reached through >vell-planned pub- 
licity, through groups to whicii they belong, such as Golden 
Age clubs, youth programs, service and fraternal clubs, labor 
unions, through tlieir church and through social organizations. 
Mailings may be effective, tut on * nass appeal this is a 
costly Item, and if sent economicaii/ third class, is often 
thrown as Junk mail. If a businei>4 may be persuaded to en- 
close a recruitment piece in their monthly billing, it may 
reach into a lot of homes, but again the cost may be prohibitive 
for the percent of return. 

It is Important to go to the people and to (heir groups. It 
is easier to be enthusiastic in person and be present to answer 
their questions. Personal call i on neighbors, newcomers and 
friends will tell your story. The Chamber of Commerce, Jay- 
i’ces and Jayr^i-etles, Women’s Branch of Chamber and all 
civic groups aie logical places to visit to speak and a speakers* 
bureau may handle this for your agency. Student councils, 
' ’ K>1 assemblies, school and college classes may be ap- 
i > ached by speakers from the agency. Soma communities 
have successfully used talk-a-lhons, which are really neighbor- 
hood coffees. Neighbors are invited for a cup of coffee and 
told about the volunteer opportunities — not much different 
than the je'velry rr toy parties In homes. Booths may be set 
up in shopping malls or department stores, where brochures 
may be handed out and questions answered about volunteer 
opportunities. 






Volunteerisni is no longer predominantly a white middle 
class thing. All races are concerned with white power, black 
power, red power, yellow power, etc. and it sounds like more 
power for all of us. The Volunteer Courts Newsletter calls it 
‘'rainbow power." 

We need to knock on dc vs. a the disadvantaged areas, 
everyone can't read, but th-iy will respond to a personal re- 
quest for help. 



WHEN TO RECRUIT 

Recruitment should be continuous and not spajmodic. How- 
ever, there are particular times of the year when it is better 
to contact people. Some age and interest groups are more 
available at certain times of the year. Mothers of young 
schoobage children usually are not available summer rriOnths 
and thr*y should be contacted lato summer and early fall for 
their help. Youth who live in your community are interested 
in knowing about summer volunteer jobs In the spring and 
become more interested after schoo! Is out If they have not 
found a paying job. Many are interested in after-school hours 
and weekend jobs and should be approached at the beginning 
of semesters before they become too involved, as should col- 
lege students. A concentrated recruitment should not be 
planned for holiday seasons when everyone Is involved in so 
many other plans. Working persons and the retirees are avail- 
able most any time of the year, although some of the more 
affluent retirees travel at certain seasons of the year, avoiding 
the heat or th'* cold. This may be capitalized upon in the 
community In which they are spending a few weeks or months. 



VOLUNTEER BUREAU RECRUITMENT 

If you have a Volunteer Bureau In your community, the 
Bureau may be able to provide you with most of the volunteers 
you need. As an organized service, they are abve to promote 
more publicity and reach more groups than each Individual 
agenc/. Many individuals contact the Volunteer Bureau 
through a phone listing, they have lived In another commu- 
nity where there was % similar commvmHy volunteer coordi- 
nating agency. As a central coordinating service, they are 
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able to match the individuals' skills to the most suitable job, 
and the volunteer may be more satisfied. Also, the Volunteer 
Bureau may have a resource or "people file," to consult when 
a special service is needed. 



PROMOTION 

Promotion is an act of furthering the groMh or develop- 
ment of voluntary agency’s purpose and program must be 
L^ilt upon the ivsls of eataolishing public relations between 
the organisation and all concerned. This may be termed 
"public relations", "public Information", or "community rela- 
♦ions", but whatever the terminology, it should initiate activ- 
ities which — 

• further public understanding of the agency, and 

• provide the agency board and staff with an understand- 
ing of public opinion in order to help improve the func- 
tions of the agency {n the community 

A public Information program must be planned and be pur- 
poseful to properly serve the community. Unqualified pro- 
grams cannot be whitewashed by incorrect reporting of facts. 
If the agency program and its purposes are not of high stand* 
ards, good public relations will be difficult to establish. Ques* 
tioning from the public will disturb complacency and force a 
searching evaluation of the organiration's objectives and pro- 
gram. 

Without public support, the agency cannot effectively oper- 
ate its service or expect to attract the community to its volun- 
teer program. Therefore prorrolion must receive a high 
priority on the schedule ci staff and board time to develop a 
quality information progiam utilising a promotion or pub- 
licity committee who has been well oriented In the philosophy, 
history and operation of the organisation. Meml^rs should 
be appointed who have a working knowledge of all publics in 
the community who need to be reached and the techniques by 
which they may be obtained. 

Smaller organisations may not be able to budget for staff 
to carry out the public relations assignment; in this case the 
executive and/vr volunteer coordinator will need to function 
in this capacU/ with the ataialance of the volunteer publicity 
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committee. Individual assignments may be made to various 
committee members in the areas of newsletters, speakers’ bu- 
reau, news media, distribution of materials, etc. 

.\s the agency’s budget and program expands, a part-time 
or fuH-time staff person may be employed to coordinate the 
whole program of public relations activities, and his knowl- 
edge, skill and abilities will provide stimulation to the organ- 
ization by the day-to-day attention he can give to telling the 
agency's story. 

For our purpose, we shall proceed on the premise that pro- 
motion is the duty of the volunteer coordinator and his staff 
and apply the principles and ideas for their benefit. 

The promotion program must be planned to command the 
attention of the public, whose thoughts are constantly being 
invaded by a bombardment of publicity and sales talks. There- 
fore, a plan should be carefully outlined to conform with the 
goals of the agency and how these goals may benefit from a 
public relations program. An immediate and a long range 
plan should be considered. An evaluation check list must bi^ 
built into the plan. 

Basic approaches and techniques will be outlined in the fol- 
lowing pages to provide a continuing public relations program 
for the organiration. 

Moteriotf For DistribuHon 



Posters 

• for bulletin boards, business and industry, schools aud 
colleges, grocery stores, gas stations, churches, restau- 
rants, coffee houses, labor union halls, banks, libraries 
and public places 

• on billboards, If they can be donated as a public service; 
In store fronts 

Brochures and Fliers 

• distribute to employees, club organizations, churches, 
phys^^lan and dentist offices, libraries, beauty and bar- 
ber ;.>»ops, hospital wafting rooms, schools and college?, 
dormitories, fraternity and sorority houses, and any 
places where a number of people congiegale 
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• distributed by ‘"Welcome Wagon'* to newcomers 

• billing size fliers may be inserted in general mailings by 
banks, department store or public utility companies 

Book Marks 

• distributed in public, school and college libraries, in book 
stores, and related services 



Unless a person is trained in writing of news and feature 
stories, he should not try to write for the newspapers. They 
have a paid staff of reporters who will write the story from 
the facts presented to them. A news release should have an 
interesting lead and the first paragraph shoul 1 tell the story 
in capsule form. The lead should tell WHAT is to happen, 
WHO is doing it or to whom it is happening, WHEN It Is 
happening, WHERE H will occur, HOW and/or WHY it is 
happening. Events that WiLL happen are more interesting 
than those that HAVE happened, but there may be events 
which are worthy of a wrap-up story. Don’t send In any 
superfluous material — it discourages editors from reading 
the materlah 



The inverted pyramid \iTitten release has the Important 
facts first, with details written In the order of their Impor- 
tance, Then if the story Is cut after any paragraph to fit 
Ir.lo the news space, It will contain important facts 

In a feature story, it is better to not use the inverted pryra- 
mid, but to insert some of the interesting facts In the middle 
of the story. 

Release must be typed, double-spaced and with wide mar- 
gins. Begin the first sentence about of the way down 
from top of page, l^hls gives the editor room to write notes 
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to his printer. Paragraphs should be indented at least ten 
spaces. 

The upper left-hand corner of the release should have the 
person’s name, title, organization and day-time phone number, 
80 the newsman may check back if he has questions. The 
release should state that it is NEWS or a PRESS RELEASE, 
near the top of the sheet and if the publicity is for IMME- 
DIATE RELEASE or for release at a SPECIFIC TIME or 
date. Give attention to details and correct spelling of names 
and addresses. Reading aloud is a good way to pr<X)f read, as 
it slows one down. Try to limit the story to one page, but if 
there is more than one page, end each page with MORE and 
the end of release with the symbol - 30 - in the center of the 
page. 

Get to know your media. This is more difficult to do than 
to say. The number one key to good publicity Is nob in know- 
ing the techniques, but in knowing the personnel — something 
about them as hr man beings. Read copies of Iheir papers to 
analyze the kind of stories they use and what Idlocyncraslcs 
they may have. 

Don’t hound the paper once the story has been sent in and 
don’t be discouraged if the story is not newsworthy, or there 
was too much special news to print the article. Try again. 
But an occasional check with the paper will do no harm, If 
you Merer ask why your articles are not used, they may think 
you don't care. Jog their conscience a little bit. 

Know the deadline of the dally and weekly papers so that 
the release is submitted in time. There may be different 
deadlines lo, photo and copy materials. 

Newspapers may agree to print weekly columns listing 
volunteer Job opportunities available through a volunteer 
bureau. Examples of these columns are shown below. Also 
articles honoring the Volunteer of the Month will be accepted 
for publication. 

LOS ANGELES TIMES NEWS COLUMN HEADING 
FOR VOLUNTEER JOBS; 

Los Angeles needs you. Whatever your skills and talents, 
no matter how many hours you can give, no matter where you 






are, ho'sv many are your years, or if you measure your bank 
account in dollars or dimes. 

Read this column every week until you find the job that is 
lai!ored-to-fit you. The pay is monumental but not in cash. 
The agency you will work for is non-profit. All profits go to 
I ^s Angeles and to you. 



Volunteers Needed 

This lilt of reedi for volunteer^ 
ii provided by the Greater Uei 
Mofnei United Way (Tel, 244- 
1181). Such a lilt la published 
weekly In The Dea Moires Tribune. 

Bi« Br*tftcrt for fatlicrksi to>L rrUile 
tfcnrjr. liro Dr U)r«« b«uri twain n tni 
8jad«>ft. 

lUmreitl rtsdinc tulort, toutb tfdt Jkio- 
kr fcfiS ttbool. f]«KrV*« boun tad dtjri, 

T«7 rrptlfMti, ^rkat* iiftaer. 

BtfeptioaM - Bttf»»r{t^h«Ff |>r[vtU irth 
fart fstacr. 4;SD to 1:10 i. la. Moed«ri 
•nd W»da««dajrv. 

Bfkit/ tnJ (rooalas Utcbtr. ori*<>flu- 
DiCr reottr, ti(«r »<rbool or «ftblcr>> 

PircoAC t* bt frkodi to lounftVrt, 
raurch, two boom na« dap a wtcb. 

ftrtofl la aaatat wUb ttrvlnr toon mtal. 
dcTtlo; Bwatai day cart ctaVr for ttwrtljr 
bandicappod cbUdma and rourj adolu, 
10 am. to S’Se pm. or 11:10 aw., to 1 
r.B- riondax* tbroueb rrldr-^ 

Txftal. piftalt bcaJib aatfic;, fl«xtb!< 
born aad dap*. 

r*rtoa» t* da tcWpbcnc rcrifkalion. clip 
Hbnrr, f)ai<b1t bourn and dan. 



Volunteers 

Needed 

This litUng for volunteers Is 
provided hf the Greater Dei 
Moines Ccnmunity Vajr (Tel. 244- 
8616). Such a listing is published 
weeVly in The Des Moines Tribune. 

Gmpi la eotarfaln oldar r«f«o&a, a&rt- 
Ina fltilbW bovm aa4 dars> 

Ttitn wba will a1»o aid la eoKaral 
rWbaaal 0< daprirad cbOdiaa ctra-araa 
at boot*, t!9a!b1a bean *bd dapa Darm 
frr«i ar'mditad oUafa t>e aalnnitp 
nacaaiarj. 

laalraalara ta reatbrnatka, a.tam, 

IiOl aerial ttadiaa iTil litafatara, work 
wits tt^daiita eUalaing bisk ackool asal- 
^ikacr aartifkatatv t lo 1 pm. Meadapa 
tkrecta Tknralipv 

9a«pUal Talaalatr, koapiul wltk teai'T 
mala patwbta. 

klaikaaatka titaa. arlUamaQt booa«v I 
r lo 11 pm. ealordan. 

Baakatkan a#a«k, preerroA. 

8atv:rdap moralrfa. 

Saark Skap aaaV.arl. k'WtvHa’, tl:SI lo 
* pm. Wadoaadari a»* V“ ,radara 



March 16, 1969 3-A 

Council Bluffs Nonpareil 

Volunteer 
Drivers 
Are Needed 

The V^olunteer Buresu provides 
drivers for a number of our local 
agencies, mainly to take patients to 
doctors, hospiUiS Or for therapy. 

In many dnitances, attending a 
group activity Ib part of the ther- 
apy treatment for mentally 111 and 
mentally retarded adulta. 

Currently we need drivers on 
Wednesday nights to take patfenta 
from a nursing home to this type 
of activity at 7 p.tn. and back lo 
the home at 8:30 p.m. We also 
need Individuals, mornings or af- 
ternoons, who would bi willing to 
take an assignment every week 
or ao. 

Drivera are alvrsya called a day 
or two In advance and are always 
free U refuse the recucst If they 
are otherwije enraged, 

If you hare a uttlc time you can 
give to volunteer driving, please 
call us et 322-6431, or stop by our 
office any weekday afternoon and 
register. Present needs are: 

Jeaale Bdmvndeon riayrooia . . . 
needs women, mornings or after- 
noons, who could help now and then 
with theii sjperviied play program 
for the children in the Pediatrics 
ward. 

Area II Media Canter ... Is st'll 
in need of tvpiits who could come 
in occaslonaTly, morn Inga jt after- 
noons lo help In their office* They 
also need people to help put covers 
on a new sh.pmenl of books and 
with other library work. 
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Social Services . . . need 

volunteers to participate in their 
Homemakera Aide program. Wom- 
en vv’ho are interested will receive 
trainings salary and transportation 
expenses, would work five days a 
week, from 8 a.m. until 6 p.m. 
Homemaker Aides go Into Welfare 
Recipients Homes and give what- 
ever aide is needed to help the 
8‘rickeri family. 

Christian Home . . . here Is a 
chance for Iccn-;* e boya and girls, 
age 16 and over, to be a big broth* 
cr or sister to a young child and 
help them with their homework on 
Mondays thii/Ogh ThurSs jya fiom 
6 to 7 p.m. If you can spare one 
or two evenings a week, come In 
our office, 80 Pearl St., a 'id reg* 
ister any day nfter scho^ s. 



All angles should be explored to increase the media cover- 
age. Spoita departments, church and school pages, society 
departments all may ba appropriate sectors into which your 
news item may fall, if you have thought up a different 
approach to a program. Too often the same story is offered, 
such as two or three women making decorations for a dance 
or bridge benefit, when perhaps a picture of them at the 
scene of the agency or with the individuals for whom they 
have planned the benefit would be more appealing. Many 
papers are now banning the hand-shaking type of picture. 



Rodio And Ttitvitlon 

Radio and television stations are required by Federal Com- 
munications Commission to give a certain percentage of their 
time to voluntary, civic and charilabli groups. Most stations 
exceed by far the required time, but thev are bombarded by 
all worthy causes and the publicity chairman must sell hU 
worthy cause to the station. Most stations have public serv- 
ice departments and staff and it is advisable to make a per- 
sonal call to each of these or the station manager, to become 
acquainted and to learn what their policies and deadlines are. 
After an initial personal visit, future contacts may be satis- 
factorily made by telephone or mail. 

It may be advantageous to request time on special shows, 
such as talk or interview programs, which may be weekly 
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quarter or half-hour programs. Advance planning is most 
important and arranging for participants, getting them to 
taping sessions and providing background material for inter- 
viewers all takes time. Make the contact four to six weeks 
ahead of time for an interview feature. Find ns much visual 
material as you possibly can — drawings, art work, maps, 
posters, brochures, etc. Still photos, size 8'' x 10'" and 2'' x 
2^' colored slides, preferably photographed horizontally are 
excellent fcr presentations. They should be sent ahead of 
time so they may do the art work and preview materials. 

Television r^ews exposure Is easy to secure, provided you 
have newsworthy material which you are offering when it is 
news. Annual meetings, visiting dignitaries, award cere- 
monies, and unusual volunteer services will interest the news- 
room editor, particularly if you can offer him an important 
reason for the occasion. 

The importance of radio should not be overlooked. Radio 
Is still giant In comparison with TV and there are 120 million 
radio sets in use. Captive listeners are in millions of auto- 
mobiles dally and an interesting message will reach many. 
Prime time is early morning and later afternoon — ‘'drive 
time.” 

Spot announcements should be sent to disc jockeys, written 
on postal cards for their easy i se. Changing the message and 
sending cards weekly lakes time, but will give your message a 
greater assurance of being read on their community announce- 
ment spots, as they usually read (he newest cards first, white 
the older ones get shuffled to the bottom. 

Regular announcements should be timed for specif ic periods, 
such as 20 or 30 second spots, or one-rninule spots. The public 
service director will advise as to which length they prefer. 
All copy should be typed and double or triple spaced. You can 
lime your spots by counting woids — 

10 seconds = 22 words 
20 seconds — 40 to 50 words 
30 seconds = 60 to 70 words 
60 seconds 120 to 150 words 

Many radio stations do not use 10 or 20 s:^ond spoU. It Ss 
worth your time to survey ihe stations in your locality to 
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find if any use 10 or 20 second spots, to save your time in 
sending them. If the station has to write the copy, it will 
take three or four days longer than if you send in your own 
copy. 



House Organs 

Interoffice and industrial publications are effective means 
for announcing the need for volunteers in your program. 
Many of these office newsletlera are mailed Into the homes 
also. High school and college papers, teacher’s bulletins, li- 
brary community events calendars, all may be willing to use 
short articles about volunteer opportunities. In Iowa there is 
an Industrial Editors Association, where one request may be 
sufficient to produce many articles. 

Advertising 

Some newspapers and shopper’s guides will provide free 
advertising if the proper approach can be made. Most volun- 
tary organizations do not have funds to permit paid advertis- 
ing, but often a business may donate the cost of an advertise- 
ment for you, or insert a notice in their own larger advertise- 
ment 

Clever announcements may be placed In the personal column 
of the want ads, such as "It’s a boy” — who needs a friend to 

be a Big Brother — contact 

Or — Wanted — one man to be a big brother to a fatherless boy. 

Lattar Writing 

Letter writing is probably the most universal communica- 
tion device, and may be an all-purpose tool. Public Relations 
Reporter, news of the American Library Association, terms 
the direct mail letter as "the next best thing” to a face-to-face 
meeting, espcclt^lly when the letter is really weU written. An 
extensive program of personal letters may be developed from 
the President to leaders of clubs, organizations, chtirches, Par* 
ent Teacher Associations, agencies and businesses. The letter 
couM be a standard letter to be run on a flexlwrlter, or they 
may be personally written by different board members to 
prominent persons fn the community whom they know, ^e 



letter can convey the need for volunteers to carry out the pro- 
gram and services of the agen^iy and seek the reader’s help in 
personally becoming involved or in helpmg to r.oruii from 
his fellow members and assoclatts, 

The message in the fetter "’hould be prevented in the fewest 
possible number of words. One has only a matter rf seconds 
to get the attention of the reader. If people don't read the 
first few words of the letter, they won’t read the body copy 
and get the full message. So keep the beginning of the letter 
short, punchy and attention-getting. Appeal to thoir personal 
interests and keep the letter short, maintaining th^ilr interest 
throughout. Attractive arlworx and layout, the use of one or 
two colors and personal lourhes such as a handwritten ”P,S.*\ 
if done in a tasteful manner will be effective. 

Write tne letter so that it makes it difficult for the reader to 
say "no.'^ Never ask "if,” ask "which.” Rather than saying--- 
"Wouldn’t you like to • - - ,” ask in which of these activities 
may we count on your support (or hdp) ?” With a low-pres- 
sure selling, the letter will become the writer's personal repre- 
sentative. 

The Public Relations Repoi 'r concludes th»re are four 
public r;latlons avenues for diri\ mail letters and somellmes 
more than one purpose can be accom.^lished in the same malb 
itjg. They are: 

• Informative mnilings— designed to tell the story about 
an institution or service. No pressure — just an attempt 

tell about the service and wh ,t it can do ior the 
read a r. 

0 Perfc \asive mailing — an effort to convince, to evoke a 
response and action. 

• Rem5ndeu--to keep programs and services alive in the 
minds oJ people. The message may be in a letter or 
printed novelty, 

• Utility mailing— items which the recipient can use, and, 
in v>dng them, become tetter informed about services 
and programs. These may include bookmarks, pamphlets, 
note pad^, calendars, reading lists, etc. 

A letter may be used to furnish background material which 
will followed up by a telephone call or personal visit, to 
.^ccuie the response. 









)Lxh\h\t% 

With ingenuity, many places may be found in which an ex* 
hibit may be placed which will attract the attention of grreat 
numbers of the public. Store front windowf*, lobbies of banks, 
hospitals, nursing homes, welfare buildings, hotel lobbies or 
rueszanines, office JuHdJng foyers, walls of airport concourses, 
and all sorts of public and private areas may be utilized. 
Fairs, shows in auditoriums such ai Rome Show, Sports Show, 
c^c., displays at conventions, schotl halls, cafeterias or li- 
braries all ma^' be places available for small or large exhibits. 

It is imporiant that the exhibit be tasteful, neat, attractive 
anu reflect the message in as few words as possible. Often 
art dipartments in schools or colleges or ert teachers will vol- 
unteer their services to assist you In preparation of the mate- 
rials fer the exhibit. Keep In mind that many exhib:t^ receive 
only fleeting glances, and ji'sl a;< in all other publicity materi- 
als, II is hoped an appeal will be made th»'^t will attract their 
tltenll jn to read further or stop to ask questions if the exhibit 
staffed. 



NtwrleHers 

A ne'Vftletler may have multi-usefulness. Depending upon 
the reader coverage, it may bo an effective recruitment tool, 
telling the various needs foi volunteers. Description of sue- 
cessful volunteers In action Ail) give individuals proper recog- 
nition of their performance and .ervices. A new’sletler may 
be used to announce date- f^r Interview’s and orientation 
mendings. 

Drt this mailing competes with national publications. It 
must be good copy to be i'ead. If It isn't going to be read, why 
get St out? The preparation of printed material Is hard work. 
S<*ven editorial guidelines have been offered by Robert Will- 
mot, National School B*.>ards Association Information and 
Pi:'j!ic Relations specialist : 

1. Audience awareness. Know the public toward which the 
content of the publication Is directed. Be aware that cac i 
public requires a different kind of hiformatlon. 

2. Production quality. Whatever the type of publication, in- 
sist on quality production. The amount of money spent 
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is not the true measure, Auy method of printiiig can be 
well done. 

3. Concentrate on content. Place the emphasis upon con- 
tent. Don't settle for less than the best that's available. 
Stress information that readers will want to know and 
appreciate once they have it. 

4. Expert help. Call on experts when the need arises. Re- 
member, not eve vone is an authority on all phases of 
preparation or production. Don't be afraid to acknowl- 
edge that someone else knows a little bit more than you 
know — it's not only possible, it’s probable. 

6. Value white space. Don't be a ‘'space filler." There's no 
need nor sense in using copy or illustrations to fill every 
square inch of space in your publication, unless, of 
course, you want to put out a telephone book or a Con- 
gressional Record. Use white space and use your imag- 
ination. You might be surprised. 

6. Know your printer. Visit his place of business and get 
acquainted with Ms method of operation. Understanding 
his way of doing things can often benefit you In getting 
the job done with (he least amount of trouble. 

7. Keep your eyes open. Examine other publications. Don't 
hesitate to use an Idea you see used elsewhere. If It’s 
good, you can be certain that someone else is using it 
anyhow. However, you will seldom use another’s Idea as 
is, rather, you will adapt it to fit your unique situation 
ard requirements. 

Many volunteer coordinators will not have the funds budg- 
eted to use ccmmercial printers, but attractive newsletters 
may be produced with equipment in the agency. A good sec- 
retary may be very helpful in setting up mala in neat and 
attractive manner, using the principles as outlined above. If 
a two-color mast may be printed for use of the newsletter, it 
will help make the copy appealing. Use of simple drawings 
will add to the interest of the printed page, and If pictures 
\ be reproduced, the public and volunteer® enjoy seeing 
themselves in print. If you use typewriter type, be wary of 
multi-column use. U is difficult to make It look good and to 
get even margins. 
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A newsletter may be telling a lot more than one suspects — 
about the agency and the volunteer program. Every issue 
helps to build an image which may be helpful or harmful. If 
the newsletter is the main communication with the vdunteers, 
clients or public, it can be the major impression-bUilder. There 
need? to be a purpose for a newsletter other than i ': fact that 
other agencies are printing one. Careful editing will help tell 
the story as quickly as possible and sekctivity cf items will 
eliminate Iho dull and trite news. Gather the news from as 
many resources as possibly including staff, volunteers board 
members, clients served by volunteers and cooperating organ* 
l2atio)i5. Tie-in stories with state and national programs oc- 
casionally. Report meetings from a news standpoint, omitting 
mechanics of the luectings. 



Speokers" Bureou 

Persons who are knowledgeable in the history, philosophy 
and purposes of the organization and who are able to Interpret 
this story to others to interest them in becoming Involved 
should bo recruited as members of the speakers* bureau. A kit 
of materials should be assembled to give each speaker r.nd 
these materials should be kept up to date. Recommended items 
for the kit would include — 

• general outline of organization, telling history, purpose, 
structure, the role in the community, procedure to be- 
come involved in helping (whether th!s is to donate funds 
and/or services may depend on the needs of the agency) 

• list of the current needs the agency 

• list of the board members and staff 

i suggested speaker's outline, giving helpful hints on how 
to make a presentation 

• brochures 

• registration cards for volunteers to complete if they are 
interested 

k meeting of all members of the speakers’ bureau should 
be called once or twice a year to share experiences and ideas, 
to keep them up to date on new needs, and to present them 
some new and helpful ideas for their presentations. 






Some assorted tips on presentations have been gathered 
from various resources lo assist staff and volunteers 5n plan- 
ning a talk. Really top speakers are rare, but it is possible 
for (he average person io leani to deliver an Interesting and 
correct speech. 

• Spend some time in preparation of the Irik — the con- 
census of great clergymen speakers is that at takes about 
seven hours to prepare a 20 minute talk. Once this basic 
preparation has been made, repealed talks about the 
same subject may take only half an hour to brush up on 
details and adapt it to a particular audience. But know 
^ 'lat type of people are in that audience, and tailor your 
talk to them. 

• If the speaker is inexperienced, he should start with 
small, informal groups. 

• Remember, there are two sides lo every subject and don't 
be loo adsrnant about your views; your purpose Is to sell 
'"your product’' — '*oIunlarisni-*and not create antagon- 
ism. 

• Decide extctly why you arc speaking ai;d what is your 
objective. Choose one basic subject, research it, add your 
own peraonal experiences and knowledge. 

• Organize your materials Into an outline and memorize 
the key Ideaf you want to convey. The words to express 
these ide^s vvill come. 

• Tailor your talk to the audience; you n)ay w5j;h to empha* 
size different aspects to different groups. 

• Keep charts simple. If they are necessary; the audience 
should not be required to strain to lead all W* lU* oT fig- 
ures and w*ordi. 

• Don’t attempt to read someone elsc’s speech. If It con- 
tains good Ideas, use the Ideas and tailor It tu your 
thoughts and Ideas. 

• Organize your soccch Into a beginning, middle and clos- 
ing. 

• Have Juit a few key pdnls and lei your audience know 
when you are moving from one to another. 

• PracUce your speech— test runs are very Important, 

a Look at the people lo whom you are speaking; if you 
know your material and have practiced your speech, 
you can communicate directly with them, not your notes, 
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• I^arn to enjoy nearing iio'hing while you are gatherijig 
your thoughts; the audience will stop counting the 
“wells’' and the “uhs 

• Be prepared to answer questions at the conclusion of 
your talk. Limit your talk to allow time for questions 
and answers. 

• Be sure ycu understand the question. 

• Take time to think before you answer. 

• Have materials with you to support the facts and figures 
you have given. 

• Keep answers brief and factual. 

• If you do not know the answer, admit it, but tell thorn 
you will find the answer and relay it to them soon. If the 
question fs loaded, state that you are unqualified to 
make a statement on that subject. 

• Find a way to honestly evaluate your speech. 

• Were you relaxed? 

• Did the audience really seem interested, or only polite? 

• Did you secure any volunteers or funds? 

• Did you cover all key points? 

• Did you stay within your time limits? 

• Analyze if there Is a market for your printed talk, after 

you have given it, among other speakers, employees or 

agencies. 

You aic told to nerer, nerer road a speech. But there 
should be no never-nevers. Few persons are called upon 
enough to bec^.ine a practiced speaker. If you are a “once in 
a while” speaker who must occasionally read a speech, there 
are some helpful hints for you. In writing the text of the 
speech, write as you talk or your speech will be stilted and 
have too many long, involved sentences. Make heavy use of 
pronouns— you, we are, you will, I will— to make the talk 
have a personality. Outline the s'Kcch first with a beginning, 
the middle with its four or five concrete points, and the clos- 
ing. Then write from this outline 

Ty>c script with largest available print, ueublc spacing 
and us.ing capital letters for the key Start these key 

points at the top of each page, underlining them to help you 
reluiTi to the printed page more quickly. You may wish to 
mark gestures or emphasize dashes for pauses. Use only the 






top two-thirds of each sheet of paper» which will keep your 
head higher. 

Bind the pages as loosely as possible for easy turning, or 
leave loose, but be certain they will He flrt Don't type on 
both sides of the paper — this eniphasiws the fact that you 
are reading. Fold bottom right-hand corner of each page, for 
easier turning. 

Read the speech aloud to get the feel of it. if it is com- 
fortable to deliver and flows easily, like normal conversation. 
Reading it aloud several times will allow you to be familiar 
enough with the contents that you can develop eye contact 
with the audience and communicate with them. 

Be sure lo check ahead of time if there is ample light in the 
meeting room so that you will not have strain to read and 
also so that you can see the audience. Communication /rom 
them io you Is important — if they look interesicd, smile at a 
joke or nod their head, you can sense that you are reaching 
them — If they have frowns or quizzical expressions, you must 
not bo coming across. 

Now I sit me down to sleep, 

The speaker's dull, the subject deep; 

If he should stop before I wake. 

Give me a poke for goodness sake I 



Mechonict Of Speokors* Bureau 

To promote use of the speakers in the bureau, you may wish 
to distribute each year a program booklet listing speakers 
with their toplca, and if the budget allows pictures of the 
speal.erg, this Is an added attraction. Forms for requesting 
speakers may be included or request forms by themselves may 
be widely distributed among clubs and organizations. A sam- 
ple request form may be seen at the end of this chapter. 

After the request has been received and a speaker secured, 
copies of these request forms should be sent to the speaker 
and to the person requesting the program, retaining a copy in 
the office hies for reminders, statistics and evaluation. 

To tclieve the volunteer coardlnaior of the responsibility of 
securing speakers, the chairman of the speakers' bureau com- 
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mittee may wish to secure one or two persons who will assume 
this responsibility. Speaker request sheets may be sent to 
them and they can perform the following duties — 

• secure speaker for program 

• send contact person in group the name of the speaker and 
the speaker’s biographical sketch 

• inform office name of speaker 

Biographical sketches should be obtained for each speaker 
and if the speaker coordinator has copies of these, the speak- 
er’s background may be matched to the group’s interest 
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CONVENTIONS OR ANNUAL MEETINGS 

Planning a convention or annual meeting will involve much 
promotional time, including the preparation of attractive invi- 
tations, announcements, programs and advance publicity to 
reach your public. Compiling a complete mailing list for the 
invitations is foremost and then sending an advance release 
to the press. Press releases should be prepared and mailed 
two weeks in advance of the meeting to all daily and weekly 
newspapers in your area. Its contents shruld include the pro- 
gram, a general release stating the WHAT, WHO, WHEN. 
WHERE and WHY discussed earlier, background stories o.i 
key speaker (s), and a list of present officers and the program 
chairman. Special contacts should be made with the local 
newspaper, radio and television stations to arrange for cover- 
age and picture taking. 

If the meeting is longer than ons day, major news releases 
should be written each day, featuring addresses of mr.in 
speakers, summarizing their message and at the conclusion, a 
release of the newly«electcd officers. If there are sectional 
meetings, the leaders should be provided with leporting forms 
«o be turned in immediately for a round up story. Attendees 
from other communities should be invited to give you help to 
write their home town news story. Reports of special recog- 
nition should be foiwatded to the recipient’s home town news 
media. 

Someone should always be present to watch fo4 the repoiier 
4»nd photographer, to make them wv corns and expedite their 
ivaching the key place at the key time. A large meeting 
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should have a permanent publicity and mformalion desk> 
staffed coiitinualJy durinj? tht convention, 

If the budget allows, you may wish to invite the press to be 
luncheon or dinner guests, but this is not essential and often 
they are too busy to spend that much lime. Out if they arrive 
during dessert to cover the talk, it is courteous to obtain a cup 
of coffee for them, cspochlly if they have to wait. 



PRESS CONFEREKCE 

At Ui6 beginning or conclusion of a convention, or if the 
agency has a major news announcement which calls for ex- 
ptanations and background Information, you should consider 
th'!^ press conference. Be certain the Information is news- 
worthy or the next time the press wi'd rot be inclined to invest 
thefr time and effort to attend. Often invitations are issued 
to a press breakfast at the beginning of a coi^ventlon, to choose 
the important items and to meet the key participants before 
they get tied up in sessions. 

Vou must be willing to devote your ow*n time and effort to 
make the press conference pay dividends. To make it success- 
ful, do the following: 

• notify media at least a day in advance ard more lead 
Unie is belter 

• give them some brief idea about the purpose of the press 
conferenco 

• ^Ave a prepared statement on conferen^'c subject ready to 
distribute 

• don’t read this to them; lei them scan it as they desire 
and ask questions 

• have one p *rson in charge of the meeting who can keep 
things moving and answer or field questions to the right 
person 

• volunteer coordin.itor and olh^r staff should stay in 
background, ready to obtain or distribute resources 

• if you arc unaccustemed to press releases, try a dry run 
ahead cf time, asking the questions you might expect re- 
porters to ask; see how well prepAicd )’ou are! 

• have equipment handy— paper, pencils, ]>hor.e, type- 
Nvi iter, electrical outlets, etc. 
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• have a photographer available if the press cannot send 
one 

• start promptly and keep things moving; avoid antago- 
nistic issues 



PHOTOGRAPHS 

A good photograph attracts more attention than a thousand 
words and can in itself communicate a powerful message with- 
out the printed copy. But there aren’t many photopapher.s 
who can prcKluce outstanding pictures. The good picture is 
there in every conimunity—if you will be creative. 

Factors that Influence a reader’s acceptance of a picture, 
according id Earl Theisen, veteran Ix)ok Magazine photogra- 
pher, Include these; 

• objects, situations, or action which the reader recognizes 

• pleasing characteristics, such as beauty, niceness, quality 

• presentation of reality in print — the tone range, con- 
trasts and general appearance In the print present a pic- 
ture of life as it is normally seen 

• quality In the print, reflecting good clean darkroom work 

• properly cast models who seem natural In each situation 

• objects or fashions w?;Ich do not ’’dale’^ the photo 

• the '’slice of life” effect, which improves personal accept- 
ance 

• compassionate and sympathetic treatment of fo givable 
weaknesses in other men 

• simplicity in composition and lighting 

• lighting that does not reveal Itself 

Jfe adds that the reader is a "shopper” for a new experience 
and the photograph must have attributes which win reader 
approval and convey some kind of reader value and reality* 
”If you ’shoot’ a bride In while satin, it ought to look like 
white satin,” he explains. 

Attach a caption of the copy describing the event, giving 
full identification of each person In the picture, with correct 
spelling of their name, addres.^ telephone number, and names 
of parents of minors. 

To assure your organization that they will have no legal re- 
course later, written consent to publicize the picture should be 
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obtained from the person being photographed. A release must 
be signed by eoch adult in the picture and by a parent or 
guardian of each minor in the picture, A copy of the release 
must be given to the one being photographed. A sample con- 
sent form Is at the end of the chapter. 

EVALUATION OF PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM 

Evaluation of a promotion or on-going public information 
program cannot be determined without keeping records. The 
public’s response is your criteria. Statistics are Important 
and may be compiled by — 

• recording telephone calls which have been made following 
news media announcements 

• Tvcording personal visits Initiated after hearing your 
story 

• recording mail requests for informaiion. an Interview 
appointment or brochures which you have promoted 

• maintaining clipping file or scrapbook of all articles 
printed; evaluate what kind of articles the news media 
accepts, and plan the next release accordingly 

• have committees and boards record number of times they 
have heard or read your release; this may be a one-lime 
survey 

^Vhen a potential volunteer completes the interview card, 
there should be a pl.'vce for him to indicate where or how he 
henrd about your program and need, and these should be tab- 
ulated nnd analyzed f(rr future publicity. Record sheets of 
media contacted and publicUy used will provide valuable in- 
formation when planning future publicity. A form may be 
developed for each area of promotion (sample forms at end 
of chapter) with a diffe’-ent sheet for each promotional tech- 
nique — 
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a television 

• newspaper 

• posters, exhibits, billboards 

• speakers’ bureau 

• house organ 

• brochure (distribution, place) 

• tours and other miscellaneous 
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Other questions your Public Relations committee and board 
should ask — 

• have phone calls changed from complaints to requests 
for information? 

• has a problem been corrected by belter public relation;*? 

• have you used check list built into your plan? (see previ- 
ous section In this chapter) 

• H'hat do your statistics tell you? 

Don’t preoccupy yourself with techniques rather than the 
message, but verse yDurself so thoroughly in the techniques 
that they become automatic and a part of the job. 



NEWS REPORTING NETWORK 

A publicity program must exist and you have to rely on 
reporting from the boon docks. Organization for accumulat- 
ing Information may be more difficult than or<FnnIzatlon for 
disseminating It. The public relations committee and staff 
must cultivate all departments of their program and ail mem- 
bers of each department, both employees and volunteers to 
submit their ideas and their plans and programs to tell a 
complete story of your organization. For example, in a school 
volunteer program, each school administrator, the teachers 
the volunteers, parents and the pupils all should be regu^ ; 
reporters to the publicity program. It is their ideas and th r 
•‘happenings’* which will make ",our news and apark the pub- 
lic’s interest Student activities should be the prime focus In 
a school volunteer program and student journalists may give 
you the most outstanding features and photographs. 

Xews report sheets should be distributed to all who are po- 
tential reporters within your system and these should have 
again that basic outline of WHO, WHAT, WHY, WHEN and 
WHERE listed for them to complete with details ^Vhen they 
do submit these reports, call or send them a memo thanking 
them so they will know you appreciate their help. If you are 
unable to use their report for awhile in your rev sletter or 
press releases, let them know why so they will try again, 
REMEMBER — thty are volunteering for yov. A coffee break 
or staff nr.eeling may be a good resource for finding interest- 
ing news items (but not office go^ip, lease 1) 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS WORKSHOP 

a public relations work^boi> is an in*service training for 
staff, committee members or your branch-office personnel in 
other conmninilies. It should be well structured with a par- 
ticular purpose in mind. It may be belter to have workshops 
more frequently and emphasize one area of promotion each 
lim.e than to try to cover the water front with every idea in 
<he book. Each subject in this chapter could be expanded to 
contribute discussion for one to three hour.? time. 

E.xperts v dhin your own or>?anization should not be over- 
looked for their knowledge and Ideas, aid often a person may 
now be doing a p>artLCular kind of a job, but may at some time 
have been in a position where he staged an outstanding pro 
motion. Give him the opportunity to share his expertise and 
experiences. A college or high school journalism teacher or 
advrrlislng agency personnel in your area can be invited to 
jiarticipatc in workshop New? media experts ivil) respond 
favorably to invitations. It is to their benefit to help you 
learn the right way to do ynir job! 

Allow potent i.al participants to help plan the workshop and 
your content will include the help they are seeking. They also 
should be con.sulted in evaluating the results. Short panel 
presentations followed by small group discussions will be the 
most productive. Participants sharing their Ideas and experi- 
cnce.s are often the mo.Ht helpful. 



CONTINUITY 

A persistent image must be projected into the community 
all times. Spectacular promettons are excellent, particularly if 
they relate to a national emphasis such as the President’s 
proclamation that the first week in April shall be declared 
National Volunteer Week, or that it i.s National Education 
Week ur Faster Sea! time. Put you .‘hoiild not fill to develop 
n cnvfir\itau public relations program that oheays 

tells your story. Too many organizations take a thiee-month 
summer vacation from the program that <loe.s not correspond 
to the community’s need. The Kaly still needs his summer 
check-up and immunizations in the welbbaby clinics, the 
business man has n:i imnnm^y to heart attacks tn the summer 
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and today Johnny continues to use ilio .schools all summer. 
H you allow a seasonal slump in your prosrram, it will be that 
much harder to stimulate ir'^^rest when you come back and 
you will have to start all over. The media has fewer releases 
presented in the summer and will welcome your stories and 
^riveyoii added emphasis. The public relations program should 
be outlined %’ith definite publicity piamud for every n'onth 
of the 



POTPOURRI 

Public relations must conform to the policies and objectives 
of the organization and ullimately the board of directors will 
direct the conlenl of your promotions. It W’ould be hoped they 
will allow for flexibility and non-slringent policies so the pub- 
lic relations coinmiUee may be free to use innovative tech- 
niques. Rut we must lake into consideration the policies and 
the facilities and not flood a hospital with visitorj at a time 
or in a place where their patient’s rights and privileges may 
he violated. So, take into consideration— space, parking facil- 
Uies, weather and conveniences in planning special events for 
promotion. 

Publicity is only as good as the persons responsible for it. 
To summarize — > 

• be Innovative and creative 

• visit the local editors and station personnel to learn their 
desires and needs to provide you with the best coverage 

• resolve to prepare your publicity to their needs, space 
and time availability and deadlines 

The handbook for publicity chairmen prepared by thr» Pub- 
lic Relations Service of the National Association of Broad- 
caFCera presents these definitions — 

PUBLIC IT V seeks to inform ... to impart information. 
To be effective, it must have some news value . . , a 
"news peg*’ on which to h.'i.ig a ^tory. 

PROMOTION, too, .«5ttks to Inform, l ul it rlfo <ccks to 
’'promote” activity on behalf of a specific program or 
project. Quite frequently there is no hard ’’news peg” 
for a story; merely a desire to get a program under way. 

— eo- ‘ 
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♦ PUBLIC RELATIONS is n conbination of the two, plus 
day-to-day activities designed to build sound and produc- 
tive relations in a community that will enhance a group’s 
rupulation and its ability to serve. 



WATCH YOUR WORDS 

A careless word 
May kindle strife; 

A cruel word 
May wreck a life. 

A bitter word 
May hate instill; 

A brutal w'ord 
May smite and kill. 

A gracious w*ord 
May smooth the way: 

A joyous word 
May light the day. 

A timely word 
May lessen stress; 

A loving word 
May heal and bless. 

Author Unknown 
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REQUEST FOR SPEAKER 

(agency name) Date of Request 

(agency address) (agency phone no.) 

PROGRAM INFORMATION: 

Date 

Time 

Place 

Group 

name 



purpose age range 

Length of talk Questions and answers Yes No 

Estimated Si^e of Audience Actual 

Contact Phone Number. 

name 

Other 

Speaker Assigned 

Pamphlets Distributed 

Volunteer Registration Cards Distributed 



PICTURE RELEASE 

To: 

I ber?by agree and consent to the use of the photograph here- 
inafter HecciioeJ for advertising and publicity purposes by 



I hereby naive any right that I may have to inspect and/or 
approve the finished product or the use of which it may be 
applied: and I waive ali claims or any compensMlon xor such 
use or for damages. 

DrSCRfPTION OF PHOTOGRAPH: 

Signed 

Addrt^f- ... 

Date 

Nfune ( f photographer 
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PAMPHLET OR POSFEK DISTRIBUTION 



PLACED ADDRESS NUMBER 




RADIO 



or 

TELEVISION 

BULLETINS, NEWSLLTTERS. ETC. 

PROPOSED DISPOSITION 
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CHAPTER VI 



INTERVIEW AND PUCEMENT 

WHY INTERVIEW? 

A personal interview with a prospective volunteer Is the 
busis for a good placement. A successful volunteer service 
is dependent on good placement. The interview should — 

• determine the suitability of the applicant to the agency 

• establish feeling of mutual understanding and confidence 

• give the applicant essential facts about the job and 
agency 

• outline reiiuirementa for performing specific jobs 

• help find the assignment where both the agency’s needs 
and the volunteer's n^eds will be satisfied, 

Participr.ting in an interview is a leaching experience for 
young people, preparing them for later interviews with pros- 
pective employers and it should be conducted with the same 
degree of professionalism that a paying job wo%:ld require. 
Allow for t.msion in the volunteers, particularly in the youth. 

The aim of the interview Is to know the volunteer as a com- 
plele person. We should understand what has motivated the 
individual to offer his services (see Chapter 1) and build 
upon his desire to give service. But you shouldn't classify 
people because of their motives. Av^arding a soldier the 
Purple Heart is not influenced by whether he enlisted or 
was drafted. 

During the Interviev/ you need to determine the interests, 
talents, skills, ability and personality of the person and hts 
ability to use those characteristics. To help the volunteer 
know about the agenry you should — 

• provide underslJinding of its funclkn and purpose 

• interpret organiraiional structure of agency and the 
volunteer's place in this (?ce Exhibit 1 in Chapter IV) 

• explain The need for the volurileer Job and the role lie will 
perform 

• give depth to volunteer job 
•IOC- ^ 
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• estahiish communication for good public relations, 
whether or not the interview culminate*! in a placement 

• relate the volunteer service to the total service of the 
agency 

• define areas of responsibility of staff versus volunteer, 
volunteer versus volunteer, staff vei * staff, and volun- 
teer versus clients 

HOW TO INTERVIEW 

Interviewing is a two way street; you are interviewing the 
volunteer and he Is Interviewing you. You interview him to 
collect data and his suitability to a job and he interviews you 
about the purpose of your agency and your need for his help. 
There must be recipr^;.ity of give and take in the procedure. 
You experience interviews many times in your daily lives. 
Physicians interview their patients, lawyers — their clients, 
teachers- “tneir students, credit personnel— their customers, 
parents — their teenagers, and in other aciiV’ties of everyday 
life. 

Intei^lewlng should be a personal nnd private affair. In- 
formation shared by the interviewee with you should com- 
mard you • complete confidence. Your attitucie will determine 
the quantity and quality of information he will be wilting to 
share w^ith you. Without this rapport, you cannot gain their 
confidence and desire to help your organiiatlon. If their 
confidentiality is shared with your bridge club, at neighbor- 
hood coffees, or over cocktaUs, it undoubtedly will reflect 
your poor judgment 

Mechanics necessary to conduct a successful interview are 
privacy, a clean, cheerful and comfortable space, desk, chairs, 
telephone, paper, pens, pencils, registration cards, appoint- 
ment cards, agency brochures, job descriptions, agency guide- 
line manuals and children's coloring cr reading books to enter- 
tain the youngsters who may accompany their parents to the 
lntervlew\ 

Adequate time in a quiet, uninlerrupted place provides the 
most successful setting for your visit with your visitor. Re- 
view anything you may know aboui him before he arrives. 
Make every effort to not keep your volunteer applicant wait- 
ing. 'le may be new and inexperienced and needs the courtesy 
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of your promptness to help pu( him at ease. While you are 
taking their coats, introduce yourself and seat them comforta- 
bly. You may be able to offer them a cup of coffee and settle 
their offspring with a book. During this time you should be 
evaluating them — using all five senses to get an Impression 
of their personality. They may be 

• young, eager — or important 

• older, wistful — or lonesome 

• nervous — or relaxed 

• leader — or a follower 

• vital and healthy -or handicapped or frail 

Problems of interviewing In which a person should frankly 
evaluate himself may be that he — 

• has a personal bias — you may not like a person who 

chews gum, smokes, has long hair, beards, sho»l skirts, 

interrupts, taps their finger:, wears slacks, or someone 

who is blond, wears blue sweaters, Is a Democrat, etc. 

• conducts all i.iterviews in the same manner and pattern 
Interviews should be changed for different persons, their 
ages and experience. A mechanical approach should not be 
made — each person deserves hla own approach. 

Personnel management advises that interviewers should 
become familiar with the following factors to assist in guiding 
their questioning and listening for information to be used In 
overall evalution — 

• “Can Do Farters” — abilities, knowledge, and skills 

• Among these traits are mental alertness, health and 
physical condition and verbal expression 

• “Will Do Factors” 

• Service motivation — the extent to which the volunteer 
shows the habits, motives, and drive to perform dili- 
gently 

• Stability 

• Perserverance? 

• Self relianco 

• Ability to ^el along with others 

• Cooperaliver.ess 

• Leadership 

• Acceptance of responsibility 
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• Emotional maturity (some have this at age 12 and 
some never acquire it) 

• Attitude 

After you have performed the Introductions and put the 
volunteer at ease, express appreciation for his visit and inter- 
est In your program. 

Explain the purpose of the interview — that your job Is to 
match the volurtoer's Interest, experience, skills, hobbies, 
availability of lime and mobility for the needs of the agency. 

Have volunteer complete a registration card, giving you 
factual identifying informnllon. It is advantageous to have 
him fill out the form, as this gives you time to evaluate and 
plan, and gives him an opportunity to ask questions which will 
clarify his ideas. Sample registration forms arc fuu.id at the 
end of this chapter. 

Start with a broad open question to get the volunteer to 
talk; questions that cannot be answered with yes or no, but 
usually start with what, why, where, who or how. 

Examples of open questions are — 

• Wrong—Do you like to work with children? 

Right — I see on the card that you are interested In work- 
ing with children— how did you happen to put 
that down? 

• Wrong— Did you read about our agency in the news^ 

paper? 

Right — How did you happen to come in today? 

• Wrong— Have you ever worked with children? 

Right — What kind of experience have you had that might 
help us? 

• Wrong — Do you drive? 

Right — How do you feel about transporting the handi- 
capped to the dental cJmic? 

Establish and maintain a favor ab’e rapport. The volun- 
teer's willingness [o respond to your needs depends to a great 
extent upon the kind ol ielalionship that exists between you. 
Qualities that should bt? initiated and n>aintalned throughout 
the Interview should be such that — 

• the volunteer feels the interviewer is attentive and inter- 
ested In him as a person 
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• the vo!unteer senses the Interviewer Is warm and 
friendly 

• the volunteer feels he Is accepted — for what he has to 
offer 

• the volunteer understands that he is permitted to be 
himself without fear of criticism, accomplished by & per- 
missive attitude on the intervlewer^s part 

Encourage talk. Do not interrupt and give him your full 
attention. Show Interest In what he says through eye contact, 
occasional nods, and by interjecting one or two words that 
show you wish him to continue, such as — 

• see" 

• '*Is that so” 

• "That could be” 

lie a go<x! listener and use Jist^.-ilng responses. By listening 
you will learn he often has decided what he wants to do. In 
addition to the interjections mentioned, you may — 

• pause as if wailing for him to continue 

• echo or repeat (he last few words he has said 

• mirror or reflect back your understanding of what he 
has just said — 

”You feel that-^” 

• summarize what he has told you or add 
”What else?” 

“Is there anything else?” 

• use introductory phrases, such as — 

“Is it possible that — ” 

“How did you happen to — ” 

"What was the reason for — ” 

• qualify your question — 

“Was It fatrlu difficult for you to understand 
“Would you say that — ” 

“Did you liV'v your old neighborhood a bti more?” 

• choose neutral words — 
disagreed instead of fought 
eniployment terminated Instead of fired 
dislike instead of hate 
unsatisfactory Instead of bad 

• use voice Inflections that are not threatening or challeng' 
ing when asking questions which might be controvert ai. 
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A B C’s OK INTERVIEWING — ALWAYtl BE CON- 
CERNED: 
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ALWAYS be honest. Describe the job as it really is. So 
often we approach the volunteer with a distorted picture of 
what it means to be a volunteer. We tel! them, “It won't take 
much of your time. You go work for about an hour a week and 
then you are finished until the next week/' If you tel! them 
this, you are doing the agency a disservice and you are doing 
the volunteer a disservice. Don't pressure the volunteer into 
serving beyond his lime and ability limitations; allow him 
time to think over the job and you may wish to schedule an* 
other interview appointment. 

Every volunteer is entitled to a job description which spells 
out the essential facts and duties about the work. (See sample 
job description at end of Chapter). He needs to know what 
the basic requirements are for the job, what he will be doing 
on the job, the hD<.rs required, and the amount of lime the 
training sessions wili require. It is a convenient instrument 
for discussion of the individual's interests and where his 
services may best be utilized corresponding to the needs for 
his help. If the volunteer is seduced by a false picture, you 
won't have him for long. He w^on't stay on the job if he ex- 
pects one thing and then discovers the job is actually very 
different. IT IS ESSENTIAL to describe the job AS IT IS, 
with as many details as possible. You may hi.ee a harder time 
placing persons in certain jobs, b’jt he will stay with the 
agency longer If he knows the truth. If there are unfavorable 
features, feff them. If he knows what to e.xpcct, he can plan 
accordingly. The Job description will htip you place the vol- 
untesr into the most suitable and meaningful job. 

Job descriptions are a mirror of the agency’s ^I^ogram. 
Those separate responsibilities and supervision, so that there 
is no overlap in duties. Each person has his partlcufar assign- 
ment and the line of reportabilily is outlined. A new volun- 
teer coordinator can use job descriptions to understand how 
to supervise the volunteers and what to expect in their Job 
performance, as they will clarify the organizational structure 
of the volunteer program. 

BE BASIC — Everyday you give Information to someone 
about something. You do (Ms so often and take the simplicity 
of the act so for granted that you seldom consider the com- 
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plexities actually involved. It is only when you are on the 
receiving end of infoimation that you reali^e that you really 
did not understand *»vhat was said. It is important that you 
understand the difference between the giving of information 
and the giving of advice. During an interview it is important 
to give informatir^j and to save the advice for their orienta- 
tion. 

Have the basics outlined in your mind as to why, what and 
how the volunteer can perform in the agency, and be c-^rtain 
you have not omitted any facts. From these basics, you can 
proceed to the techniques of telling your story and selling him 
on serving the agency. 

CONCEhNED interviewers view the volunteer as a person, 
not as an object. Nothing loses the volunteer’s interest more 
quickly than sensing they are Important only as a pair of 
hands to handle a few boring and tedious tasks. During the 
interview you should find the opportunity to explain the 
monetary value of their contribution to the agency — how 
many dollars they are saving in wages th.st may be applied 
Instead to research, to service to clients, or to feed or clothe 
the underprivileged. Make It known that their service Is 
necessary and important, no matter how menial the job may 
be — that someone has to do it to complete the whole job, and 
without their basic help, the rest of the program could not 
survive. 



PLACEMENT 

The decision of the placement ultimately Is n ide by the di- 
rector of the volunteers. If he Is the interviewer, he may be 
steering the volunteer towards the right placement during the 
visit. The director should be aggressive in his decision and 
help the volunteer accept this decision. 

• The decision may agree with the request of the volunteer 

• The decision may differ from the request of the volunteer 

• The decision may be to not use the volunteer 

Usually the first decision is reached, with the volunteer 
accepting the logical job for him and placement becomes a 
reality. If the decision is different from what the volunteer 
had initially desired, harmony may prevail if the director can 
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offer the volunteer a different job in the agency, one more 
suitable to hia abilities. The volunteer should be placed in the 
most meaningful job possible. Placing an outstanding person 
with specialiEed skills in a menial task is unforgivable. If 
your agency has no place to use his abilities, refer him to a 
volunteer bureau or recommend another agency. However, it 
may be that you are overlooking a possibility within your own 
organization to develop a volunteer job for him. Just because 
you have never used a volunteer writer before doesn’t mean 
your brochures, form letters and manuals couldn't stand to be 
revised I 

If the job requires extensive agency orlentaMon and on-the* 
job training, and you can see the volunteer is not the person 
who has the persistency to stay with ♦his, don't refer them to 
that particular job. You will be wasting the time of both the 
volunteer and the agency. 

If agencies have policies of trial periods for volunteers, be 
sjre to know this and interpret it to the volunteer. If he 
knows this ahead of time, there will bt no hard feelings if the 
assignment la terminated. 

Make every attempt to place a volunteer as soon as possible. 
Their enthusiasm cf^nnot be maintained lorever and you are 
losing many hours of well-motivated tirie if he is left dangling. 
This also does ret improve your pi jlic relations image. If 
there are legw.mate delays before starting the job, be certain 
to explain this to the volunteer* 

If tbi flecision is reached that the volunteer does not fit 
into the agency, we must consider the elements of his rejec- 
tion. The difficult aspects will be becauce — 

• a free gift of time and help has been offered 

• this free gift is being rejected 

• anxiety may develop within the volunteer, expressed by 

• hostility and snger at the director and thereby the 
agency 

• deprcssloji caused by feelings of inadequacy 

• relief, after realizing this was reaVy rot the place- 
me.it he desired 

These difficulties may be overcome by— ' 

• courtesy 
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• being honest with him 

• emphasizing the strengths in the volunteer 

• dis^'ussing other ways the volunteer may help; i.e., if the 
job required a speech therapist for which he did not 
qualify and a neighbor had this trainingt baby-sitting for 
the neighbor who can provide this therapy may be as 
great a contribution to the program 

e referring the volunteer to the central volunteer coordi- 
nating service where another more suitable placement 
may be found 

e referring the volunteer to a social service agency for 
assistance in adjustment 

When placement has been completed, the volunteer should 
be introduced to other staff with whom he will be working, 
and errangements made for his orientation schedule. 



TERMINATJNG THE INTERVIEW 

Depen ling upon ihe attitude of the volunteer and the scope 
of the job, interview time may range from 20 to 40 minutes. 
I/onger than 40 minutes is usually a waste of tiriie for both 
individuals concerned. 

Termination of the interview should be a joint decision be- 
tween the interviewer and the applicant and should be con- 
cluded when tlic interviewer feels he has sufficient informa- 
tion about the suitability of the applicant and the volunteer 
is satisfied with the job description «rd the placement of 
service in the agency. The interviewer will again thank the 
person for his off Bring of help, find h(s wraps and remind 
him of the orientation date and Viis time commitment. ))one 
well, tne program has gam'^d an interested, useful, rmd knowl- 
edgeable volnntev'r, which is what cverycne wants! 



EVALUATING THE INTERVIEW 

In the American National Red Cro.«s “Guidelines for Im- 
proving Skills in Interviewing,'* they say; 

As a final evaluation of your interviewing skills, ask your- 
self— 

♦ Did I listen or did I do mewt of the talking? 



• Did I let the volunteer tell his whole story or did I inter- 
rupt? 

• Was I in a hurry to take over and spread my wares? 

• Did I really listen or was I trying to figure out my an- 
swer? 

• Did I let my o\wn prejudices or biases affect my decisions 
in this interview? 

• Was I unduly influenced by an overall impression? 

• Did I overgeneralize (if a person is timid in one situ- 
atlOHi ae will be in all situations) ? 

• Did I unconsciously put my own value system into the 
evaluation situation, assuming that only someone like 
myself can be successful? 

• Did I overrate him because he talked a great deal or flu- 
ently? 



THE ART OF CONSULTING 

How to interview* takes skill. How to consult also Is a skill 
you should be willing to develop. If you are a volunteer inter- 
viewer for an agency or a Volunteer Bureau, you may be un- 
certain at times as to how to place a volunteer. It Is no dis- 
grace to excuse yourself to consult with the director for ideas 
and suggestions or to offer to find the answer and call him 
later. Knowing when to consult is an art. The lack of con* 
suiting leaves a void in the interview. 

Learning to Interview lakes time, but be patient, study and 
learn. Interviewing and concultation p.re both arts worth 
learning and improving. 

Kathleen Ormsby Larkin has written an excellent l*uide 
**For Volunteers Who Interview,*' which may be secured from 
the Welfare Council of Metropolitan Chicago, 123 West Madi- 
son Street, Chicago, Illinois 60602. She outlines the b.'^sic 
Jiigredients for a volunteer interviewer to use in conducting a 
purposeful interview and adds that "there is one more ingredi- 
ent, the lest, the individual flavoring each successful inter- 
viewer adds— his own personality T' 

To summarize, check the following steps — 

1. Review Information about applicant. 

2. Be appreciative, friendly, prompt and courteous, 

3. Establish communication to learn about the volunteer. 



4 . Complete regiat ration card. 

5. Inform applicant of volunteer oppr : tunities* 

6. Decide on placement. 

7. Assign volunteer, or if at Volunteer Bureau, make ap- 
pointments for him at agency of his choice, 

8. For schoo? volunteer, make appointment for chest X-ray. 

9. Conclude with appreciation and reminder of next steps. 

Increasingly, Court Probation Departments are employing 
local volunteers to supplement and amplify the work of paid 
staff. Since lack of staff lime and money are most often the 
reasons for beginning court volunteer programs in the first 
place, it is unlikely that there Is enough of these to do a time- 
consuming job of screening volunteers. Yet this Is a highly 
desirable procedure, and most volunteer courts are concerned 
about it. 

The Probation Service Institute of Boulder, Colorado offers 
an inexpensive, rapid rough-screen of applicants for volunteer 
service to the court, and for further information, you may 
contact them at Post Office Box 1467, Boulder, Colorado 
80302. 

A check list from the U.S. Civil Service Commission on em- 
ployment interviewing provides many thoughtful ideas, as 
seen on the next page. 
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STATE OF CONNECTICUT 
PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT 
TRAINING DIVISION 

BASIC SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT 

HOW THE EXPERIENCED INTERVIEWER 
CONDUCTS HIS INTERVIEWS 

1. He has a plan. 

2. He has adequate job knowledge. 

S. He decides what job requirements he can or cannot deter- 
mine by the interview. 

4. He has adequate background information about the appli- 
cant 

5. He schedules interviews so that he has enough time. 

6. He insures that interviews are held in private. 

7. He puts the applicant at ease. 

8. He listens attentively and shows evidence of being inter- 
ested. 

9. He adjusts the level of his langaiage to the ability of the 
applicant 

10. He keeps control of the interview. 

11. He is aware of his own prejudices and tries to avoid theit 
influence on his judgments. 

12. He gives personal appearance Its proper weight, but no 
more. 

13. He avoids any suggestion of discrimination. 

14. He does not show off what he knows, but talks only enough 
to keep the interview cn the right track. 

16. He doesn't let the interview become njechanical and Is on 
the alert for unexpected information. 

16. He doesn't make to( many notes during the interview. 

17. He lets the applicant talk. 

15. He avoids leading questions. 

19. He develops job oriented questions and uses them inform- 
ally. 

20. He avoids trick question j. 

21. He encourages questions about the work and working con- 
ditions. 
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22. He asks questions that require thoughtful answers. 

23. He knows when and how to close the interview. 

24. He watches for additional clues or information after the 
close of the interview. 

26. He records the facts during the interview and impressions 
and judgments immediately after the interview. 

26. He provides for a second interview where necessary and 
practicable. 

27. He is careful and knows how to tell a person he Is not 
suited for a position for which he is applying. 

Adapted From: Employment Interviewing, 
U. S. Civil Service Commission, 

Washington 26, D.C. 



GROUP PLACEMENT 

A group cannot be interviewed. You can give information 
about your needs to a group but you cannot obtain enough 
information from thorn to place them. It must be the group's 
decision as to what they wish to do after they have been In* 
formed by the agency of orportunities to serve. 

Ways to provide them information may be by — 

• a representative of the group visiting the agency to in- 
quire of their needs for volunteers 

♦ a group tour of the facilities to see where their services 
may be used 

• a visit to their meeting by a member of the speakers* hu- 
rt lu to tell them the agency’s story and needs 

♦ sending them a printed list of group jobs, clubs and or- 
ganizations can do 

After the group has received adequate Information about 
the projects, they must poll their membership and then all 
members should abide by the majority's decision to support 
the project. A form may be provided by the agency or a Vol- 
unteer Bureau to a,«^ist them 'n arriving at their decision. A 
sample form Is at the end of this chapter. Each member 
should complete the form and the results be tabulated to learn 
the final results. If there is a division of their interest and 
the time they can give, the group may wish to divide Into 
smaller sections and ch ♦ake a different volunteer assign- 
ment. or individual placements. 
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An interviewer may go to a group to interview those indi- 
viduals desiring a volunteer assignment, or appointments niay 
be made for those persons to come into the agency office* 

Group placements in a volunteer bureau are more difficult 
to handle and require much time to get situated. Some of the 
problems are — 

• clubs and organi^ations don’t give you enough time to 
find a suitable job for them; they always need one to- 
morrow! 

• groups aren’t willing to tailor their plans to the needs of 
the agency; they may call with games and favors already 
made and a hall hired for a specific date to entertain 
children, ages 3 to 6, which is a very backward approach 
to finding someone to help 

• clubs desire to combine their service project with a regu- 
lar meeting, not realiaing that agencies are conducting 
business and not all have club room facilities in which 
food can be served, meetings conducted and conversation 
carried on that svill not bother office workers 

• groups sometimes are more interested in completing a 
national quota for a certain number of volunteer hours 
than actually performing needed services; they want to 
get it over with all at one time, Instead of spending time 
planning and organizing the members to function In a 
rotating service over a longer period of time 

These problems are not true of all groups and historically 
many have performed outstanding services for their commu- 
nity, donating many dollars and hours of help to an agency. 
Convincing an agency to adopt a certain cause as a philan- 
thropic project over a long period of time has been the life- 
blood of man)’ organizations. 

It is the task of a volunteer bureau to motivate agencies to 
develop some challenging and interesting Jobs that groups can 
do, in the agency setting, in the community, or at their meet- 
ings. Thousands of mailings received in your homes have been 
stuffed, addressed, stamped, sealed, sorted, bundled and tied 
by devoted club members. The bureau may establish a sepa- 
rate small committee to work only with group placements. 
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VOLUNTEER BUREAU INTERVIEWING 



Interviewing conducted within an agency or by a volunteer 
bureau should be performed with the same basic techniques 
and criteria. A paid coordinator of volunteers or volunteer 
Interviewers may be performing the interview in either set* 
ting. However^ there is a difference in the placement pro- 
cedure to be considered. In an agency selling, the agency is the 
host for the volunleer services, and the applicant may be ac- 
cepted for place»ient at the time of the interview and arrange- 
ments made at the same time for assignment and orientation. 

When the volunteer bureau recruits the applicant, a screen- 
ing interview is performed and the applicant {3 referred to an 
agency for final interview and placement. So the volunteer 
bureau uses all the same principles we have discussed previ- 
ously, but has the added responsibility of matching the appli- 
cants* desires and abilities to a wide range of opportunities in 
a multitude of settings. During the interview and through the 
registration card you will learn of any special agency prefer- 
ences, and by all means these should be honored. Contact 
should be made with the agency to determine if they have an 
opening and an appointment may be made for a visit to the 
agency. 

If their first choice is not available or suitable, more facts 
will have to be obtained and other agency’s needs explored. 
If none of these appeal to the applicant, you can place him on 
the agency's waiting list and he can be notified when they 
have an opening for him. 

Many more considerations must be made when interviewing 
an applicant who has a wide choice of volunteer opportunities. 
To make the referral more meaningful and suitable, together 
you should consider — 

• job demand — there are just so many librarians or shop 
mechanics needed; many tutors are needed 

• geography — If similar agencies have the same need, it 
may be belter to place a less mobile person in the closer 
agency 

• transpoiiation — someone from a Iwc-car family can 
travel much further to help others— ^nd others may h,u*e 
to serve an agency convenient to their bus line 
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• personality — the volunteer bureau may be belter able to 
match an applicant's personality to the personaMy of a 
volunteer coordinator in an agency, and this suitable 
matching makes everyone’s job much more pleasant 

• motivation — the reason for wanting to serve may facili- 
tate a very logical placement; one woman who has re- 
cently lost a parent may wish to go to a nursing home 
and work with the elderly, but another woman may need 
a complete change of setting 

• hobbies- -the registration card may list cake decorating 
as a favorite hobby, and you’ve been looking for months 
for a cake decorator to teach teenagers in a neighborhood 
center 

• skills — the registration card may indicate the applicant 
was born in Italy, and adult education has an Italian who 
is in basic education classes and needs help in learning 
English 

• finances — a reimbursable expense allowance for the vol- 
unteer’s lunch and transportation expenses may be nec- 
essary If he Is to go far or slay through the day. 

A complete and timely card file must be maintained by the 
volunteer bureau to inform the applicant of all the various 
jobs. Cards, size 5" x 8" should contain the following basic 
information, using both sides — 

(Front) 



AGENCY REQUEST FOR VOLUNTEERS 

Dale 

Ad<Jr€M Phore 



Supemscr of Voluntceri Title 

Volunteer Job 

Dayi Ncoded Hour* NVeded If tween 

TernpoTiTy „ ... Permanent 

Number of Voluntc'Ti Needed Age Minimum Sex 

Parking FuTni>^ed Vr.iform Re^*jtred _ Other 

Sp>oda; Qualification!: 

Orientation Required How Long Other 

Lunch FurnishH . Transpertatien ProrMod . . 







(Back) 



OATE 


NAME OF VOLUNTEER 


PHONEjjNIERVJEWER' 


1 DATE 

PLACED. TERMINATED 
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It is advisable to make duplicate cards and file them in two 
ways — 

• alphabetical by agency 

ft categorical by Job classification, such as Arts and Crafts, 
Clerical, Recreation, Transportation, Tutoring, Child 
Care, Handicapped, Professional, Boards and Comuilt* 
tecs, Homomaking. Sports, etc. 



The volunteer may wish to choose one, 'v’ j or three interest- 
ing jobs and make visits to the agencies to !'^arn more about 
them. There should be a mutual understanding that th» visit 
is not a binding ccntract to volunteer in any agency. Appoint- 
ments should be made during the Interview and appointment 
cards given to the vorinteer, which he takes with him and 
leaves w^th the agency. The agency completes the card and 
retu/ns it to you, indicaiing Ihe outcome of the visit on the 
bottom of the ca’.d. 

Maps of your city should be kept on hand to show cr giv,? to 
newcomers who do not know how to reach the agency for thetr 
appointment 

A sa.mple appointment card is shown on the following page. 







APPOINTMENT CARD 

Name - 

Address Phone . 

appointment vrlth - 

interviewer 

Agejjcy Phone . - - 

Address City 

Volunteer job — — 

Date - Time 

Assigned Date 

Comments — - 

^ ^ rFront) 



Stamp 

Here 



Director 

Volunteer Bureau 
Street Address 
City, State and Zip 



(Back) 

There fa always an abundance of jobs from which the volun- 
teer may choose, but not always is there a need for just the 
very job in the very agency that he wishes. If you cannot 
interest him in another placement, you will have to tell him 
that hla name will be kept on file and he will be called when 
there is an opening. 

A sheet should be completed on each applicant, indicating 
the date of the interview, the referrals made and the di,te of 
return of placement card from agency. It is recommended 

er|c 
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that follow-up calls be made to the volunteer at specific inter- 
vals, such as — 

• within two weeks if placement has not been made 

• in one or two months to see if placement is satisfactory 

• in six months and one year, checking if volunteer is still 
serving or wishes another placement 

If possible, the original interviewer should make these follow- 
up calls, as continuity and his resource of information is im- 
portant to maintain communication. On this same sheet should 
be allocated space for the interviewer to summarize a few 
notes about the applicant, which will be reminders later of 
details he or some other interviewer needs when making a 
follow-up. A code may be developed rating the applicant by — 

• 1 Superior 

• 2 Satisfactory 

• 3 Unacceptable 

These sheets may be kept in a loose leaf notebook for each 
interviewer, in alphabetical order, so if the director needs to 
know something about r. volunteer, the information is readily 
available. Another advantage to each interviewer having an 
individual notebook is that the notebooks may be taken home 
to do evening and weekend follow-up. Many students and em- 
ployees are net accessible during the weekday hours. 

Registiation cards may be filed in three ways — 

• pending file, of those applicants awaiting assignment 

• active file, of those applicants placed on a job 

• iractive file, of persons who changed their mind about 
volunteering, or who are no longer performing the job 

The recruitment committee should periodically review the 
inactive file, to see if names could be recontacted for other 
jobs. Seasonal jcb openings should be offered to the persona 
who held them the year before. 

The V^olunteer Eureau holds the community’s interests and 
has the responsibility for wise and impartial interviews and 
placement among all of its member organizations. The impres- 
sions it impaits to the public through the public relations 
aspect of Interviews can widen the horizons of voluntarism by 
and for all. 









VOLUNTEER'S JOB DESCRIPTION 



TYPE OF WORK: 

PURPOSE OF THE JOB/AND OBJE3T1VE; 

PLACE OF WORK: 

ADDRESS: 

AREA WITHiN BUILDING: 

DUTIES AND/OR RESPONSIBILITIES: 

DURATION OF JOB: 

(Minimum) 



HOURS NEEDED: 

VOLUNTEER QUALFICATIONS : (Education, Training, 

Experience, Age, Health, 
Talent, Mobility, Dress, 
etc,, — all when applica- 
ble) 

ORIENTATION AND TRAINING REQUIRED; 

RELATIONSHIP TO OTHERS: 



AUTHORITY (or limits of authority) 
OTHER: 
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VOLUNTEER REGISTRATION FORM 



REGISTRATION FORM 



NAME - - 

last first spouse’s first name 

ADDRESS, Zip Phone 



Age MariUi Status 

No, of children .. - Ages 

Occupation _ . , 

Address 

Education: Circle last y** 

Major Subjects - 

Special Training 



M 



W 



EmployLC 

Phone - 

completed Grade : 6-6-7-8.9-10-1U12 
... . College l-2'3*4*Graduale 



ActivitieSp Organizations ... 



(Front) 



Special Skills^ Hobbles 



Languages Car •Yes . . 



Liability Ins. 



Yes No 



Volunteer Work Desired: 



Youth Handicap] nd In office 

Children Indoors In f. . ‘Hty . ... 

Elderly Outside ... .. In y^orhome - 

Time available: 

Mon Tues Wed, .. , Thurs,_ FrI, . 



Sal. Sun. Mornings . Aft. . .. 

Heard about volint''er job from , 



Everiings 



Date Interviewer 



(Back) 
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SCHOOL VOLUNTEER PROGRAM 



REGISTRATION ADDRESS DATE 

PHONE INTERVIEWER 

Mr. 

Mrs. 

Miss ^ . . . - 

last name first nam<^ name of spouse 

Address Zip Phone 

Source of Referral - 

Person to be notified In erie:*gency. . . Phone - - .. 

Age . Physical limitations 

Children: Name Age School G’ade 



Your Education: 

Circle Highest Grade 6-7*8*9.10.11-12 College 1*2*3*4 Graduate 



WORK EXPERIENCE 

Employer Address Years Position 



VOLUNTEER EXPERIENCE 

Organization Address Dates Kind of Service 



Check subject area in \vhlch you are interested: 

.. .-Arithmetic Peroplual Skills Tutor 

Reading .. Foreign Language . . Clerical 

Science Junior Great Books Poetry 

Music Program for Handicapped . Counselor 

Art -Prc-school .. Storytelling 

- . . Drama Social Work . . In Volvnteer Office 

Library .. Health . Other 

Check days and hours you can serve: 



i"Tfoirn 


TUE 1 


weITT 


THtJRS I 


FRI 1 


nOTpSTI 


1 AM PM 1 


1 AM PM 1 


am pm t 


AM PM i 


1 
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Date of last TB test . - 

Grade level in which you are interested 
K12345C7S9 10 1112 drop out 
Special Skills or experiences for resource volunteer — Inps, hobbles, 
vacations .. - - 



Do you wish to have an organization ci-ediled for your sersiceT 



name 
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QUESTIONNAIRE FOR GROUPS 
REQUESTING VOLUNTEER PROJECT 



WILL MEMBERS GO TO AN AGENCY? 

Yc 3 .. . . Individually 

Ko a Group . 

WHAT IS THE AREA OF INTEREST? 

Work With Ag«c Work With Children 

Work With Handicapped Work With Mentaliy III 

Other 

WHAT AMOUNT OF TIME CAN THEY GIVE? 

Eveninga. * Weekly 

Week Days Bi-montMy 

Weekends Monthly 

WHAT AMOUNT OF MONEY OR MATERIALS CAN 



YOU CONTRIBUTE? 

Supplies For Gift Prograr.i Transportation , 

Refreshments. Decorations 

Educationel Materials ... - * Other 



WHAT ARE LIMITATIONS? ARE THERE PLACES, 
AREAS IN CITY OR AGENCIES TO WHICH 
MEMBERS WILL NOT GO? 

GAN MEMBERS DO TYPING IN THEIR HOME OR 
OFFICE? 

CAN MATERIALS BE PICKED DP & DELIVERED BACK 
TO AGENCY? 

CAN YOU TAKE ON RESPONSIBILITY OF 
COORDINATING A VOLUNTEER SERVICE? 

(Front) 



NAME OE ORGANIZATION 



CONTACT CHAIRMAN 



INQUIRY DATE INTERVIEW DATE. 



SIZE OF GROUP 



INTERVIEWER OR SPEAKER 



(Back) 
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CHAPTER VII 



ORIENTATION OF VOLUNTEERS 



There are no arbitrary rules you can establish regarding 
orientation of voiunteers because of the great variety of 
agencies using volunteers in a multitude of ways. The volun- 
teer planning a budget and the volunteer ringing a doorbell 
for funds to support that budget need different orientation 
from the volunteer who will be spending those funds providing 
therapy for the patients. There are certain guide posts which 
all organizations may offer. Basic though they may he, every- 
one needs to be reminded of the following fundamentals as 
presented by the Des Moines Volunteer Bureau to all whom 
they interviev/— 

• ATTITUDE — Volunteers must take to their job an alti- 
tude of open-mindedness. You must be willing to be 
trained and welcome supervision. Accept the rules and 
don’t criticize what you don’t understand, for there may 
be a good reason. 

• DEPENDABILITY— The dependability of a volunteer Js 
essential if lie is to be of real service to the agency. If 
you cannot be at the agency at an appointed time, it is 
the volunteer’s responsibility to notify the proper person. 

• COMMUNICATION— As a volunteer you not only serve 
the needs of nn agency in an important wav, but you also 
provide a vital link between the. agency and the commu- 
nity as a friend— as a supporter and as an Interpreter. 

• RESPONSIBILITY— As a volunteer you are assuming 
certain responsibilities similar to that of a professional. 
You have agreed to serve without pay but with the same 
high standard as staff wo*"ks. All confidential matters 
must be kept confidential. 

These principles or code are no different from ones they 
should establish within their family relationship, their church 
and social as.^ociation, and among their neighbors and friends. 

Oiientalion differs from tr.iining in that it is the process of 
giving an intelligent under.Manding of the environment and 
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all components of the organization to which tlie volunteer has 
agreed to serve. The goal of orientation should be to develop 
productive volunteers who can work with other people in a 
cooperative, considerate and responsible way. 

The components of orientation are simple and even obvious, 
but study indicates that everyone doesn’t know the obvious. 
We too often take for granted that those things which we 
know so thoroughly are well known facts to all. But if we 
will remember our confusion 'when we first came to the organ- 
ization, it '..'ill remind us that others need to learn what we 
already know. 

Basic inclusions in the volunteer’s orientation should be — 

• a history of the agency 

• the purpose and objectives of the organization and its 
role in the community 

• the administrative structure, relating governirg body to 
staff, to the public, to clients and to volunteers 

• fund raising policies and funding procedures 

• personnel policies relating to procedures and regulations 
that will pertain to the volunteers, such as insurance, 
safety, parking, coffee breaks, lunchroom facilities and 
office equipment they may be using 

• rules and regulations pertaining to the volunteers and an 
interpretation of their duties, rights and role 

Albert Einstein once remarked that the uniqueness of the 
individual was one of the few things he felt sure of. Not only 
is every man somewhat unlike every other, but he changes 
with lime; he is not really the same man today that he was 
last year. It follows that we cannot run a successful orienta- 
tion by means of canned, assembly line method.^*. The orienta- 
tion may be varied to .suit both the individuals and the role 
they are to play. A short tour of the facilities, an exploration 
of it'.o volunteer manual and a discussion of the regiiations 
maybe handled in different manners. Films, role plaNinr' nml 
pamphlets all are tools and techniques. 

Too much infoimation cannot be absorbed in one srssic ». 
After the volunteer has become accustomed to some of Mio 
routines, the orientation may be reviewed and extended. 



The vdunteer's first interest is mainly in what kind of a 
jcb he will be doing and what the benefits of his help and 
time will be. Self-development of interest will result when 
ha understands Low and why he is furthering your work and 
benefiting someone else. 

Other personnel should be asked to assist with the orienta- 
tion. The executive, the board president, staff working T/ith 
patients, other volunteers, and the clients v’ho are receiving 
the volunteer’s service all may perform an excellent job of 
orienting the new volunteer to al! levels of agency program. 
Simple lessons of channels of authority will be evident if a 
panel of staff, volunteer and client each define their xole. 
Discretion and loyalty can be built into their presentations, 
usually without any prompting. 

The orientation should be rhort and provide a warm and 
welcome reception to the volunteer giving him a sense of be- 
longing. Provide some Incentive to make him eager to return 
to his first assignment. 

In working with the disadvantaged, a special orientation 
may be recommended to help them coromunicale in an area 
in which they are unfamiliar. A human relations npecialist 
should be asked Id di:cuss the behavior of the disadvantaged 
and why they behave as they do. They should be taught to 
communicate on a one to one relationship and to deal with 
others as individuals; and not categorize them as a class of 
people. There are ways of shedding paternalistic and domi- 
neering altitudes and learning ways to let the people help 
themselves. A successful onentf.tion may teach volunteers to 
approach the task with an open mind, to be sensiiive and to 
sense frustrations. Volunteers shouiA be told not to psnic 
and be shocked when th^y first encounter hate and resent- 
menti and they should be made to r^?’*Te that clothes and 
automobiles reflect the establishment ai - ; ♦’hey should assocD 
Kto with and learn to mderstand their neighbors acres? town. 
If the volunteer Is not ready for this experience, It is better 
to share his time elsewhere. 
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JOB INDUCTION 

The next step in the volunteer's orientation ia to familiarize 
him with the job he has come to do. This may be accomplisheii 
by^ 



• introduction to staff member for his specific assignment 

• introduction to other volunteers in the area or depart- 
ment 

• informing him about his duties and how they will be done 

• showing him where to put v/raps and personal belong- 
ings, wh?re supplies and coffee, lunch and rest rooms are 

• defining persons from whom he may receive guidance, 
supervision and consultation 

• providing uniform or insignia if they ere re<iuiremcnts 
for the job 

A thorough indoctrination in all these areas v/ill give the vol- 
unteer confidence that he understands the functions and duties 
of his assignment 



IN-SERVICE TRAINING 

Day to dayr on-the-job training is continuous in-service 
training. It should be a constant strengthening process 
throughout his service experience, enabling the volunteer to 
grow and become more Independent. As he grows in his ex- 
perience, he nr.ay assist you with the aupoivSsion and in-service 
training of other vrjunteers, new to the job. He should be 
exposed to every part of the program. 

The Job description again has a role is we employ it in the 
on-the-job training. As he works on the Job, you can observe 
how readily he is understanding the duties as outlined in the 
)ob description. He may have learned all the skill training 
quickly, but still needs more help in attitudes that you will 
wish him to absorb. His background, past experience, moti- 
vations and attitudes will all Influence the amount of in-serv- 
ice training he will need. 

Many organizations have nationally standardized orienta- 
tion courses for their volunteers, but these need to be tailored 
to Ihe local situation and facilities. Every camp will not have 
the same kind of trees and wild flowers along their nature 

— isa~ 
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trails, ani in'Servke training will be necessary to adapt to a 
camp in Arii;ona w)nch will differ from a camp in Maine. 
First Aid m the water has different applications than First 
Aid needed while mountain climbing. 

Within an agency, if a v^^lunleer is promoted or changes 
assignments, he will need in-service training for his new 
dunes. The basic orie ntation as to policies, history, etc. still 
apply, but patients' needs are different in the hospital burn 
ward than in tlie children's play room of a hospital. Supplies 
will be kept in different places and the patients will not have 
the appeal of children so volunteers will have to be carefully 
chosen who will not be repulsed by the patients' critical con- 
ditions. 

When an agency changes its policies, the board of directors 
who vote for the change and th( taff members who assist in 
preparing the change are aw'are of them, and directives of the 
change should be sent out to all staff levels and all volunteers. 
Many changes could directly affect the working conditions of 
the volunteer. 

In addition to a supervisor providing training, *‘how to" 
manuals of different steps may be written and given to the 
volunteer to read and follow step by step in the process u. 'I 
he has been adequately trained. The written word may be 
more supportive than personal training, and a volunteer will 
feel more comfortable with an outline of essential Informr.tion 
which he may consul: than having to interrupt staff time. 
These training tools provide a convenient c jtch for the vol- 
unteer in his learning period. They also are check lists fcr 
him to use for his job and for teaching new volunteers the 
same work. 

EXTENT AND TIMING OF TRAINING 

Whether orientation or training should be given first is 
about as Indecisive as the chicken and the egg bit. If general 
orientation is not scheduled for another six weeks, and a quali- 
fied volunteer is ready to help, It may be more advantageous 
to put him to work and teach him the necessary skills based 
upon his ability. When he enrolls in the orientation class, it 
will be more meaningful to him and he will be able to a?k 
more questions and understand the reason for policies and 
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organizational structure. But caution should be taken that he 
is not overlooked or allowed to skip the orientation. 

The extent of orient? tion may be structured too rigidly or 
for too long a period. Often it may be arranged so that basic 
orientation may be changed to on-the-job trair‘ng. This way 
the volunteer can be performing service at the r^me time he 
is learning and he will understand it better if he is actually 
working in the field. 



COMBINED TRAINING 

A new role of the Volunteer Bureau may be to provide train- 
ing programs for several agencies at once. Workshops on 
problems common to one and all may be held for Volunteer 
Co^^rdinators in the areas of public relations, speakers’ bu- 
reaus, record iteeping, evaluation techniques, etc. Forums ol 
agency supervisors or volunteer coordinators have been 
formed in many cities, where coordinators establish their 
own organiz.ation, similar to an a^^socialiun of dental nssis'^nts 
or accountants. Tltey select their own chairman and plan 
their programs to benefit ali concerned The Volunteer Bu- 
reau may be the convener of this ^roup, providing technical 
assistance, service of meeting notices, printing minutes and 
arranging for meeting space. 

Demonstrations on art.s crafts for all lh^< eur.imer rec- 
reation programs or tutoring techniques for ull tutoring pro- 
grams may be provided b> the Volunteer Bureau for all agen 
cies who have similar programs. This duplication of ser/ice 
in all the agencies in town consume* tountlesa hours of at^ff 
lime tupt could be eliminated. 



WORKING WITH THE YOUNG 

There is a difference in providing orientation for adults 
and f^r youth. Adults have mo'^e experience in their back- 
ground to apply to their training, wdi3re young people learn 
more from routine. These young people should be viewed as 
persons rather than as problems and you need fait>. in their 
potenlialiiies. Youth want to trust, but they can sense a 
phony faster than adults. 
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A volunteer job may be the first rime a young peisou has 
been given the opportunity to assume responsibility and he 
will v;elcome it. It takes extra patience and energy to cope 
with their enthusiasm, but when you can channel it in the 
right direction, you really have something going for you. 

As with aduKs, it is important to plan a group of teen- 
agers, and not for them. Their experiences in school and their 
youth groups may provide some new dimensions to the pro- 
gram. 

Volunteering may be a career motivation for youth. Many 
young women and men have gone into a medically related field 
after working in a hospital setting as a volunteer and the 
shortage of therapists may be overcome if more young people 
work with the handicapped, both young and old. 

Junior or youth boards are being organized as a supplement 
to many agency boards. The Red Cross has been a leader in 
the field of recruiting and organizing youth to perform mar- 
velously well. Serviirv on youth boards gives them excellent 
training for their future role in the community and often they 
put their ciders lo shame the amount of service they can 
perform. 

When w*orking wi.h children, voli nlcers should tell them 
that they are worth something and that they are doing well. 
We need io find a \iuiet way to let each youngster know we 
like him and that he is important. Lack of this knowledge of 
his own worth limits this intellectual development and can 
cause excess hostility or over sibmissiveneso. 



THE TRAINING CHALLENGE 

The ideal training function will have as its goal a plan lo 
continually develop the skills, knowledge and attitudes of vol- 
unteers to perform their assigned ta^ks of serving others. You 
are training the whole man and not just a pair of hands. 
There must be pathos and understanding lo make a good vol- 
unteer. Learning is a phenomenon that takes place within the 
individual and as a result of his efforts. Agencies must pro- 
vide the means for learning to take place, every day and in 
every way. 



The chal'enge is to instill into volunteers an attitude that 
Ihiv have tc believe that it really iiakes a difference whether 
they do well IT badly. They have to care. Tney have to lelievc 
that their eff^Tts as individuals will mei,n something for the 
whoh. organizi tion anJ will be recognized by «.he whole or- 
ganization. 

More Americans need the 3 D’a in their hearts — 

• Dedicatio I 

0 Dilii^ence 

• Discipline — wliich will give depth in \he shallow areas 
of their lives. 



SCHOOL VOLUNTEER ORJENTATION 

Speciaiiz-rjd orienlalior and m-service trairing will be need- 
ed thrt is applicable to I each i»:g vol unieers how to >vor)c in 
public and private schools. Group therapy sessions amoiig 
volunteers will create new enthus'nsns and ideas for them to 
use in ioe classrooms. They need to sha:o ideas and problems. 

Professionals fron^ the school sysiem including principals, 
tcachersi social workcTw, nurses., librarians, therapists, reading 
specialists- -all can be called upon to give special in-service 
programs for volunteers that will help them in their school 
assignments. 

Recommended topics, which arc self-explanatory, for volun- 
teers’ training sessions may be — 

• Helping Children Read 

• Helping Children with Heading and Speech Problems 

• Learning Problems — Their Sources 

• Helping Children Learn 

• Management, Discipline and Guidance 

• Audio-Visual Aides 

• The Art of Story Telling and Book Reviewing 

• Service as a Library Aide 

• Clerical Assistants 

• Assisting in the Classroom 

• Poetry Reading 

• Tutor Orientation 

• Objectives of the Language Arts Program 

• Basic Principles of the Mathematics Program 

• Effective Presentation in the Classroom 
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Dr. Eva Schindlor-Rainman, Professional Consultant in 
Community Serdces and Consultant to the Los Angeles City 
School Volunteer Program, gives this advice about the volun- 
teer and the teacher working successfully together — 

'*The only way human beings can work together is for them 
to have the opportunity to plan together. I am categorically 
against training programs; that is, training people in boxes. 
So, you can't really train volunteers to work with teachers un- 
less you train teachers and volunteers together. I think we 
found that in Head Start, and I can ennunierate any number 
of programs where people were originally trained separately 
and were told: 'Now go out and work with teachers, nurses, 
co)nmunity workers — whatever 1’ That doesn't work. There 
has to be, in the orientation and in the planning, a time set 
aside for teachers and volunteers to come to some agreement 
about how they are going to work together — which means, 
they get to know each other as human beings which means 
that the teacher will have time, and can say, ‘Look, these are 
some of the kinds of things I would like to have you do. These 
are my tender areas — So that the volunteer can also express 
work preference and they understand each other's likes." 



CHSLDREN LEARN WHAT THEY LIV^^. 

IF a child Jives with criticism, 

HE learns to condemn. 

IF a child lives with hostility, 

HE learns to fight, 

IF a child lives with ridicule, 

HE learns to be shy. 

IF a child lives with shame, 

HE learns to feel guilty. 

IF a child lives with tolerance, 

HE learns to be patient. 

IF a child lives with encouragement, 

HE learns confidence. 

IF a child lives with praise, 

HE learns to appreciate. 

IF a child lives with fairness, 

HE learns justice. 

IF a child lives with security, 

HE learns to have faith. 

IF a child lives with approval, 

HE learns to like himself. 

IF a child lives with acceptance and friendship, 
HE learns to find love in the worll 

Dorothy Law Nolle 
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CHAPTER VIII 

RETENTION OF VOLUNTEERS 
SUPERVISION 

It is not uncommon among supervisors in volunteer pro- 
grams to view the results of their service in terms of charts, 
statistical reports and the counting of heads, without :.-i ade- 
quate search of the real changes and improvements that occur 
in the volunteers and the clients. Capable supervisors instead 
will achieve the effective operation by increasing the knowl- 
edge, adding to skills, challenging performance and influenc- 
ing ihe attitudes of volunteers. The relationship between the 
supervisor and the volunteer will influence the climate of the 
agency or institution and determine the motivation force to 
perform an outstanding job. 

The point greatCot return .*s the relationship that exists 
between the volunteer coordinator or supervisor and the vol- 
unteers. In many instances, the coordinator and the super- 
visor will be one and the same, but in all cases, the coordinator 
is the personnel officer for volunteers. In smaller organiza- 
tions or one-man staff operations, budgets make this condition 
necessary. In a Big-Brother pr jgram in an average size city, 
usually one social worker will be the total staff, plus some 
clerical help. He undoubtedly will have help in recruitment 
and promotion from the board of directors, but it la his social 
work skills that must be utilized in intei'viewing ihe boy’s 
mother, the boy, the potential big brother and the resulting 
matching. Because of his professional know-how, he will be 
the person who will orient, provide in-scrvice training and 
counsel the boys and their mothers, as well as the volunteers. 
In this situation, the director is the volunteer coordinator, the 
supervisor, the motivator and the one who provides on-going 
appraisals. 

In a larger program such as YMCA or Boy’s Club, many 
departments are involved with providing programs for boys 
of all ages in all kinds cf activities. The program director 
may be the volunteer coordinator or have another person per- 
form this duly. AH departments within the organization for 
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swimming, table garner, out-door sports, tutoring, boys' glee 
club:, ramping, etc., will have different staff persons in 
charge. These staff persons will be responsible to the program 
director, but also will have the responsibility of placing the 
volunteer on the job, giving him trainmg am] supervising daily 
activities. Attention jaust be given to make this supervisory 
relationship constructive and productive at all levels of super- 
vision. 

The tendency to put people into square boxes and wrap 
them all up with the .sane deccralions and ribbon must be 
avoided. Not one of the persona oifering his volunteer services 
to you will be just like the next person or the one beio.'-e and 
your supervision will have to be adjusted according’y* A per- 
sonal relationship must develop and be maintained to provide 
good supervision and to have it received and accepted. Work 
should be not merely interesting but challenging, not merely 
prestigious but significant, not merely fun but adventuresome. 

Because an agency has less control over volunteers than 
over paid staff, it must find ways to make supervision palata- ' 

ble. The volunteer may not eee the need for supervision. He 
has been running his own life at home and on the job in a 
selt-satisfactory manner, and he will be willing to take over 
and run your place too, without any help, thenk you! Or on 
the other hand, he may have received so much supervision on 
his job or at home that lie will rebel to an authoritarian situa- 
tion^ on his job that is performing fiee. You must make the 
job interesting enough that he will like it, derive satisfaction 
and not realize that you are skillfully supervising his perform- 
ance. The satisfaction the volunteer receives is his “pay 
ch?ck“ and it is your duty to provide that satisfaction. “One 
goed deed, dying tongueless slaughters a thousand wailing 
upon that. Our praises are ouv wages.” — Shakespeare 

We supervise so that volunteers will perform and complete | 

their assigned tasks with greater skills and accuracy, main- 
taining their enthusiasm and motivation. Certain jobs require 
much more supervision than others. Working with an emo- 
tionally disturbed child involves much greater supervision : 

than tutoring a slow reader. The staff person mu.st remain i 

much closer Sn touch for consultative purposes in the first sit- i 

nation. Helping a man becemo a big brother to a fatherless ^ 
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boy requires (Hfi’erenl skills ami abilities I ban tcacbir^ a 
group of boys how to play softball. 

Greater skills, patience and coordination are needed to 
supervise volunteers whom you may see every other Thui> ’a>‘ 
afternoon for two hours than to supervise an employee wl.o 
is ivi the office five days a week, eight hours a clay. You Uiay 
have to start all ovei' again the first few times until the \ rilun 
teer has been on the job long enough to master the schedule 
and duties. This is when a written guidebook or outline is 
valuable, for volmloeis to consult for each step of the opera- 
tion, and not become so discouraged when they have forgotten 
a procedure from one time to the next. Supervision should 
keep pace with the voluutcer.s program and you should not 
expect 'Too much loo soon.” 

we must talk about the job description. You can only 
supervise the volunteer in relation to what your and his under- 
standing have been of the duties outlined in the job descrip- 
tion. Many agencies ask the volunteer to sign the job descrip- 
tion as he would a contract, indicating that he has understood 
all that is expected of him, his time and his abilities. 

Volunteers must feel welcome \ communicate with you, to 
express their opinions and make suggestions. Their sugges- 
tions may be excellent ones. The volunteer coordinator’s door 
should always be open 'o them. They may report ear.y just to 
have a cup of coffee and visit with >ou. 'f they are requested 
to do a job, rather than commanded io do something, they will 
respond much better to your supervision and the job will be 
done. It isn’t what you give to a volunteer that is important, 
but what you draw out from him. 

Few people rerlly know how to listen to others who are 
worried or troubled. Volunteers will have problems in their 
associations with other volunteers and with patients or clients 
whom they are helping. Talking clears the air and you should 
lislri to those who need to talk. ”Be sure your brain is operat- 
ing before you put your jaw in gear.” You need to be trained 
in the skill of li.stening, understanding and eliciting coopera- 
tion. 

Supervision can be performed in two authoritative ways. 
One depends upon power alone and the prestige that comes 
with being in a management capacity. The other comes from 



respect, which must be provt.) and earned. Methods of leader- 
ship will determine the amount of respect the volunteers will 
^?2ve to their coordinator or director. 

An effective supervisor leads, not drives. A boss drives — a 
leader helps. He encourages the volunteer to identify himself 
with the organization to work for its success. 

You can build ii sense of security jii the volunteer in your 
organization if you — 

• radif te conficlence 

• be honest and sincere 

• be fair, impartial and generous 

• show sympathetic understanding 

• explain carefully what the volunteer’s job is 

• teJ] the volunteer not only 'vhat but also tchy 

Build his ability and .'^how your confidence in that ability. 

The supervisor’s proper function is to provide information, 
materials, and organization ne:essary for the job and then 
stay out of the way. Observe fio.n afar and be avajlable, but 
don’t hove’*. To sv'^mmarize, effective methods of building 
morale are to — 

• Demonstrate beyond question your willingnese to help the 
volunteer 

• Treat votunfeer like a human being 

a Dignify position of volunteer; recognize that he ia im- 
portant 

• Avoid partiality — don’t '’pfay favorites'* 

• Avoid an ocerbeering attitude 

^ Be honest — don’t t if* — you can't get away with it for 
long; 

• it isn’t what we say but what we do counts 

• Keep your promises; show a reason for it If you can’t 

• Give credit and recognition (again impartially) 

• Suggest, but don’t criticize 

• Don’t cond'^mn inactivity; suggest a program for activity 

• When you need to offer criticism, do it privately; make 
criticism sincere and constructive; when you are wrong, 
admit it ficely 

• Always be available to volunteer and staff — "'open door 
policy” 
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• Say “We/’ not “1” 

• Welcome suggestions; ask for advice and opinions 

• Ask — don’t tell 

• Make them feel it is their organization 

• Keep up the good cheer 

0 Don’t act as though you think you are gojd; if you have 
ability and are “good,” be humble about it — they will 
find out 

• Be sure the office staff is HUMBL'i gJad to work with 
volunteers and that it shows in their behavior 

• Always stand back of the volunteer and his svork 

• Don’t kill with kindness; it can be cairied to such ex- 
tremes that it erases to bo appreciated 

• Get the whole story when there are problems — don’t 
jump to conclusions 

• Don't use icords when deeds are called for 

• Don’t show annoyance or a martyred air of extreme pa- 
tience 



From The Role of the Volunteer in the 1960's prepared by 
the Boston Volunteer Bureau, it is pointed out that super- 
visors should watch for the following negative effects of direct 
service from volunteers — 

• the volunteer may not recognize situations which should 
be referred to professional staff 

• the volunteer may try to help too much, keeping the client 
from growth 

• the client may expect similar attention in subsequent re- 
lationships with the agency 

• volunteers may react to “testing out’’ devices of client in 
negative way, reinforcing clients view of the world 



This same publication also provides us 
supervision — 

Supervision is 

selecting . . . peopie . , , tactfully . 

interesting fairly 

teaching i itiently 

correcting 

commending 

rewarding 

harmonizing 

-US— 



with this statement on 



Jn order to 
cause them 
to do their 
asivigned tasks 
skillfully 
accurately 
intelligently 
enthusiastically 
completely 
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In the Case Work field supervision requires knowledge and 
skill at a professional leveJ Volunteers* assignments supple- 
ment contact of the caseworker responsible for the case. It is 
important that there is a dear understanding of the role of 
each. The volunteer may do research, public relations, fact 
finding, transportation, friendly visiting and cthor case-aide 
jobs. Thorough briefing and supervision are essential before 
and after the service performance. In group work activities, 
the volunteer must adhere to the definite standards of the 
program and carefully follow the methods of supervision of 
their work by the professional workers. Trained personnel 
always need to give direct supervision to all therapy and 
specialty aides. 

Volunteers want their supervisors to — 

• keep in closer touch with them 

• provide better working conditions 

• give them better training and supervision 

• build up their morale 

• treat them fairly and impartially 

Developing leadership means practicing leadership. Good 
leadership doesn't just happen. What is leadership? It is the 
sum total of — 

• personal example 

• vocational competence 

• effectiveness in human relations 

• guidance in solving personal and emotional problems 

• and MOTIVATION — waAfnp pien u'ani to enough, 

Those who follow this kind of leadership achieve more than 
would be the case in the absence of leadership. 

Exhibits at the end of this chapter provide a list of ways to 
establish positive relationships with people and The American 
National Rad Cross statement of A Bill of Rights for Volun- 
teers • • . And A Code of Responsibility. 

Enthusiasm can be rekindled In volunteers. Water at 211 
degrees is only hot water, but water at 212 degrees is steam, 
which can generate unlimited power and drive. People work 
for the feeling of accomplishment they get from a job well 
done — both the leader and those whom he leads. 

O 
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PARTICIPATION AND ADVAN CEMENT 



Pron^.otion of a voluiileer within an agency relates to the 
merit plan of business and government. But the merit rating 
is of little practical benefit if the results are buried in the 
agency's records and volunteers are left to guess how they 
are measuring up. They must be told how they are doing and 
how they can do belter. It is evident in most agencies that 
those volunteers who excel :n their work will be the ones who 
are given more responsibility* who are asked to serve on com- 
mittees and boards and who achieve promotions within tlie 
departments and organization. It is hoped that not only the 
extrovert will be the ones to receive these advancements. 
Often the unaffected, thorough, boft-sfoken volunteer is the 
one who is really participating the most and who is providing 
more benefit to the Ciients. Their ideas and methods should bo 
incorporated into the program and through this participatory 
exercise, their merits will be recognized. 

The agency should ask itself some questions about the op- 
portunities it is offering for volunteers’ advancement. Does 
your organization offer the volunteer enough responsibility to 
grow on the job? Are they experiencing satisfaction with 
their pailicipation in the job? If the volunteer has taken his 
job assignment and said — this is my cun of lea — you have ar. 
outstanding volunteer who will participate in every way and 
move to the top quickly If the job he is currently doing is not 
stimulating and he is capable of doing much more, advance 
him as quickly as possible, before ycu Icse him. If the volun- 
teer has gone to the highest position in your organization, let 
them move on if they have done everything. They will be 
happier in another agency and can give them the benefit of 
their experiences and ability. Don’t be concerned If they move 
on after they have reached the top — it is a tribute to ycu and 
your Bgency, 

Allowing people to participate in managing their own work 
has been proven to eliminate monotor/y from tedious, routine 
jobs. The responsibility for production inherently is the prov- 
hue of the volunteers, not the supervisors, A voluntaer who 
counts I:r something on his job, who is consulted rather than 
directed, likely to become *'ego involved'’ in his work. ThU 
positive approach is important. Procedure or a set of prac- 
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tices emphasizing motions and ignoring the spiiit makes par* 
tkipation a iai'rly impotent ritual. 



RECOGNITION 



Appreciation is a sensitive awareness, according to Mr. 
Webster, an expression of admiration, approval or gratitude. 
Ego or self recognition is important to the volunteer. It is a 
b- nse of security or belonging — that someone cares. Ask your- 
self — 

• why do people like to be praised in public? 

• why do people like to have us take an interest in their 
children? 

• why do people like to have us ask their opinions? 

Ego recognition is the answer. 

You should make recognition a habit and be generous in 
giving it, privately as well as publicly. Give recognition to 
the work done — not to the man. It should not be a “one- 
time'' thing. An annual award program is important to any 
volunteer program, but the day-to-day recognition by a smile 
or thank you from the staff is a must. If all the staff w*el* 
comes the volunteer with a pleasant word, a smile or wave of 
the hand across the room, and a similar thank you at the end 
of the job, the volunteer has a sense of gratification which is 
his fee for his free services. This same gratification will be 
given to the volunteers from clients and patients, but many 
patients do not have the disposition to express their thanks 
and the staff should make up for this Jack. 

On-the-job praise is another way to give encouragement to 
the volunteers. In Community Groups and Yuu by Henry and 
Elizabeth Swift it says, '"Volunteer w’orkera in particular need 
the assurance and support from the whole organization , , . 
Even w‘he)i everything seems to be, running smoothly, there 
may be some members whose patience is tried and whose inter- 
est ^s lagging. They need an occasional pat on the back and an 
assurance of the club’s appreciation for the quiet, conscien- 
tious job*: they are doing. Recognition and praise will also 
help to counteract feelings of Insecurity and fear of failure 
among rew members and workers. The modest violet who 
does nothing In the community except to give out orange 
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juice at the Bloodmobile may still like to see her name in the 
paper, and the hard-working but rarely seen accountant who 
volunteered to keep the books will continue to do so — and en- 
joy it — if he gets a few kind words at the Annual Meeting.*' 

There is a public relations technique of recognition. When 
implemented with honesty and imagination, it can reach many 
persons with one promotion. “National Newspaper Boys 
Week,” “Teacher Recognition Day” or “National Secretaries 
Week” honor and praise many dedicated persons at one time. 
This gives an added opportunity to tha.ik someone who is 
helping you above and beyond their regular duties for which 
they have been employed. The same application may be made 
to all the hospital volunteers in the city or all tutors in all the 
agencies in town. A ne\ i article telling their story and the 
tremendous service they give individually and collectively to 
better the community is a recognition for them all. 

Volunteers who serve as members of an organization need 
some recognition to initiate their interest and keep their inter- 
est. When they have accepted a nomination and been elected, 
they need to be welcomed, which is a form of recognition. A 
letter of greeting from the president or an article about them 
in the newsletter whivh may tell something about their back- 
ground and personal interests will be well received. 

A promotion within the organization should be recognized 
in public and in pri»U whether it is in a newsletter or the 
I Mblic media. 

Ways ol giving recognition Itave been suggested by — 

• personal praise of the volunteer on the Job 

• letters and postcards of thanks 

• asking the advice of the volunteer — especially effective 
when advice 5s followed I 

• identification — uniforms, pins, badges, etc., so that 
others may recognize them (this is a good recruitment 
gimmick too) 

• recognition of a special contribution that a volunteer has 
made 

• giving the volunteer a more complex assignment 

• telling the committees and board about a volunteer*s work 

• newspaper publicity and pictures 

• special event award meetings 
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• a letter with clipping enclosed from a board member ex- 
pressing "Nice to read about you" 

Reasons for giving recognition as retlected by volunteers may 
be-- 

• for interest shown by volunteer 

• dependability, promptness, usefulness 

• initiative on the job 

o quality and continuance of service 

• extraordinary service given 

• complete fulfillment of a job 

Recognition and promotion should be given to volunteers, 
using criteria of merit and seniority and not on ability, 

Th^ old adage — "*Tis better to give than to receive" applies 
to giving recognition, for the person who has the privilege of 
flaying thanks or gives an award benefits from that good feel- 
ing of doing something for someone else. 



SPECIAL AWARDS 

Special awards may be made at annual meetings, at special 
recognition parties such as teas, luncheons and dinners. Dur* 
Ing National Hospital Week in the spring of the year, the 
thousands of hospital volunteers are honored by the grateful 
staff. The Volunteer Coordinator may recruit a new contin* 
gent of volunteers to help plan the party, with decorations, 
favors, special music, a speaker and refreshments. They 
have Certificates of Appreciation, Outstanding Service and 
Devotion tc Duty for specified hours of service. 

Other groups have a variety of awards many of them avail- 
able from their national organization with criteria developed 
for various services. Advantages of this plan are that every- 
one receives the same award for similar services and the cost 
is lower because they are produced in a large quantity. A die 
cut is an expensive part of a pin or plaque and if it Is made at 
national headquarters for all divisions and chapters, the cost 
will be infinitesimal when prorated among everyone. 

In some instances monetary awards are given. Savings 
bonds or scholarships are given to students who submit the 
best posters depicting why you should not smoke or how chll- 






clren should cross the street. Annual cash awards are given 
by Lane Bryant, New York specialty store, for exceptional 
voluntary service. 

Certificates of appreciation may be of varying sizes and 
composition. An appealing certificate for a Head Start pro- 
gram is exhibited at the end of this chapter. 

A meaningful way of presenting certificates may be 
planned. It is better to go a high school as,sembly to present 
an award to students before their peers than to have them 
come to your board meeting to receive it. 



PREPARATIONS FOR A 
SPECIAL AWARD CEREMONY 

A recognition committee may have been planning the special 
award function all year, or an ad hoc committee may be ap- 
pointed. The planning should consider — 

» naming the event with a descriptive title that has appeal 

and clearing . ou i 

• choosing the date with other organizations; the Chamber 
of Commerce or library may keep a calendar of c.ents 

• developing the guest list 

• designating the recipients of awards 

• arranging for parking and transportation 

• hospitality— name badges, greetings, signs, etc. 

• tours when available 

• decorations, refreshments and courtesies to guest speak- 
6TB 

• pubJ 'city, pre-event and post-eve:a (see Chapter V) 

• appreciation afteir event to all who planned and imple- 
mented function 

• preparing report of all stagea of function 

We give recognition to volunleera for their sincere interest 
In rendering service, their willingness to accept standards of 
training, conduct nnd supervision, and their sense of responsi- 
bility and dependability, and for their peraonalily traits of 
tact, patience, sympathetic understanding, klndn*)ss, warmth 
and a sense of humor* 
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“The moat agreeable recompense which we can 
receive for things which vve have done is to 
see them known, to have them applauded with 
praises which honor us.“ 

Jean Baptiste Moliere 
1622 . 1673 

THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 

A Bill of Rights for Volunteers .... And A Code of Respon- 
sibility* 

/. Every Volunteer has: 

I. The right to be treated as a co-worker 
. . . not just free help 

. . . not as a prima donna 

II. The right to a suitable assibnnient 

. . . with consideration f^r persona! preference, tempera- 
ment* life experience, education, and employment back- 
gKund 

III. The right to know as niucli about the organization as 
possible 

... its policies 
... its people 
. . . its programs 

IV. The right to training for the job 

. . . Ihoughtfully planned and effectively presented train- 
ing 

V. The right to continuing educauon on the job 
... as 8 follow-up to initial training 
. . . information about new developments 
, . . training fo'* greater responsibility 

VI. The right to sound guidance and direction 

... by someone who is experienced, well-informed, pa- 
tient, and thoughtful 

. . . and who has the time to invest in giving guidance 



♦Reprinted by permission ox the Office of Volunteers, Ameri- 
can National Red Cross. 
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VII. The right to a place to work 
... an orderly, designuled place 
. . . conducive to work 
. . . and worthy of the job to be done 

VIII. The right to promotion and a variety of experience 

. . . through advancement to as3ignments of more re- 
sponsibility 

. . . through transfer from one activity to another 

IX. The right to be heard 

... to have a part in planning 

... to feel free to make suggestions 

... to have respect shown for an honest opinion 

X. The right to recognition 

... in the form of promotion 
, . . and awards 

. . . through day- by-day expressions of appreciation 
. . . and by being treated as a bona fide co-worker 



II. Correspondingly, you, as a volunteer should : 

Be sure. 

Look into your heart and know that you really want to 
help other people. 

Be convinced. 

Don’t offer your services unless you believe in the 
value of what you are doing. 

Be loyal. 

Offer suggestions, but don’t ''knock.” 

Accept the rules. 

Don’t criticize what you don’t ur'derstand. There may 
be a good reason. 

Speak up. 

Ask about things you don’t understand. Don’t coddle 
your doubts and frustrations until they drive you 
away, or turn you Into a problem worker. 

Be willing learn. 

Training is essential to any jobs well done. 
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Keep on learning. 

Know all you can about your organization and your 
job. 

Welccme supervision. 

You will do a better job and enjoy it n?orc if you are 
doing wbat is expected of you. 

Be dependable. 

Your work is your bond. Do what you have agreed to 
do. Don’t make promises you can't keep. 

Be a team player. 

Find a place for yoursilf on the team. The lone oper- 
ator is pretty much out of place in today's complex 
community. 



WORKING WITH PEOPLE 

A two-way communication process is essential in the estab- 
lishment of working relationships. Often, with the enabling 
(helping) process, non-verbal communication is equally as 
important as verbal communication. You will establish posi- 
tive relationships with people when you show; 

1. Respect for the dignity of the person. 

2. Trust in the individual. 

3. Attitudes of care and concern for people. 

4. Readiness to share purpose of visit or conversation. 

5. Good listening habits. 

6. Good observing techniques. 

7. Offers of requested information or help. 

8. Requests fci needed information or help. 

b. Sharing information on a realistic and truthful basis 
about what can be done, as well as what cannot be done. 

10. Assurance of confidentiality when this Is possible. 

11. Recognition of the strengths of a person. 

12. Encouragement for use of those strengths. 

13. Recognition of helplessness of a person or situation. 

14. Offer of appropriate help when and wherever possible 
through the enabling process, 

16, Permission of dependency. 

16, Patle’ ce. 
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17. A sense of humor. 

18. Ability to take criticism. 

19. Ability to laugh at one's self. 

20. Capacity for admission of misr^ikes. 

21. Capacity for saying, don't know, but VW try to find 
out." 

22. Recognizing the feelings and attitudes that interfered. 

23. Dependability (keeping one's promises). 

24. Follow-up visits or telephone calls. 

25. Greater concern for needs of person than for own needs 
in terms of time, convenience, etc. 

26. Regard for people's physical and emotional well being. 

27. Readiness to let people work out their own plans and do 
not impose yours. 

28. Ability to offer alternatives. 

29. Ability to let people set their own controls, not imposing 
yours. 

30. Readiness to give praise whenever appropriate. 

Source Unknown. 
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CHAPTER »X 



RECORD KEEPING 

Records are to the voiunteer service wnat food is to the 
body. They provide the necessary nourishment to keep the 
program sustained and growing. Record keeping is tho rev- 
ehtion of the j^erformance of the volunteer program, indicat- 
ing that degree of success being accompJishc^d. 

Facts, not fables, provide the statistics to evaluate. Bui 
facts must have some foundation. Records are the foundation 
for facts, which provide us with the foundation of knowledge. 
Volunteer coordinators and their boards and committees must 
arm themselves with information based on facts to operate all 
segments of the program. 

Record keeping should be developed so that it is detailed 
enough for adequate control of volunteer activitits, but not to 
the point where files are cluttered with mfscellaneoua infor- 
mation that is cumbersome and irrelevant. Ther*i are ways 
to avoid the complexities that many persons and agencies 
find themselves in. Often more time is spent counting and 
recording statistics than in finding the volunteers and putting 
them to work. Common record keeping faults determined by 
many studies have found — 

• elaborate and incomprehensible statistics of no vahie to 
the current operation 

• outdated and useless card files of information not perti- 
nent to service 

• duplicate forms and records 

• unnecessary information requcstcxl 

• records scattered among too many staff persons and 
committee members 

All of these faults ma.* he corrected by — 

• an annual housecleanir.g session, eliminating the unnec- 
essary 

• evaluation of registration and request cards to determine 
if only pertinent questions are asked 



♦ request that all files be kept in the office, with cononiltee 
members using them in the office 

c general streamlining of procedures 

Many coordinators may not be aware of the defects of their 
present record system. Some personnel dislike records and 
paper shuffling but relying on the coordinator's memory will 
not substantiate the facts, Ff ,cts must not be invented — inven- 
tion may be to deceive. Accuracy depends on facts and forms 
which should be designed for the purpose of keeping the right 
kirn! of records. An ad hoc (:ommittee of specialists may be 
needed to revise the sy.stem, to update the cards and to develop 
a system of recording information gathered. Systems and 
procedure analysts could establish a good pattern to set you on 
the right road, and then it is the coordinator's responsibility 
to understand the system and keep it operating. 

Record keeping provides a continuity of the program. The 
following information should be registered for the use of all 
steps of the organization and implementation — 

# characteristics ot the volunteer 

age 

sex 

mobility 
proficiency 
ability 
knowledge 
behavior pattern 

• characteristics of the agency 

interest 

need 

facilities 

supervision 

scope and depth of program 

Interpretation of these records, when tabulated can point 
out the kind of volunteer you nee<l to recruit. If you have 
statistics at the end of a summer program that more sixteen 
year old boys spent longer h:>urs and more days improving a 
day camp for retarded children, It would be logical the next 
spring to direct your recruitment toward sixteen year old 
boys. The records point out that husky young men, old enough 
to be mobile because they have recently obUinod their driver's 
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license, enjoy being* outside and helping ihe handicapped. It 
should also indicate that the agency's program satisfied these 
boys with their client's med for help, improved facilities and 
that good supervision was given to maintain their interest. 

V'nlunteers like to have themselves identified in a record. 
It is satisfying to them to know that they have contributed 
'V' amount of service hours and produced “y" number of ma- 
terials for your program. Volunteers should help devise and 
evaluate the forms used in records and assist in the keeping 
of records. Their viewpoint will offer a fresh approach and 
maintain their interest when ♦hey see other vdunteers' per- 
formances, whether good or poor, 

PolloNV-up work on the reasons you lose the volunteer iray 
be done on a frank basis from the records. There is no way to 
camouflage statistics and if your agency has a high attrition 
rate, a thorough anrlysis should be made of all operations. 
Check lists you have made for yourselves to evaluate proce- 
dures of interviewing, placement, orientation, supervision, etc. 
should be broug^;t forward and scrutinized to find your weak- 
nesses. 



CONSOLIDATION OF RECORD^ 

Records and leporls may originate In mar partmenb;, 
but they should routinely be compiled and fc /ded to the 
central office for evaluation by the Volunt# Coordinator, 
other staff, the board and committees. Each ^ .nmiltee should 
have a regular report of this feed-back. The publicity commit- 
tee can function better if they know from what aourcc the 
greatest number of recruits are learning about the program. 
Interviewers cai. judge the success of tieir performance by 
the rate of altiitlon, but this fault should also he placed on 
the quality of supervision by the agency. The speakerj’ bu- 
reau and recruitment committee will measure the effective- 
ness of their efforts by th.i response from whatever publics 
they have (or have not) been reaching. 

In a school volunteer program, e,sch school will have differ- 
ent accounts of — 

• number of volunteers used 

• characteristics of volunteers 









• areas of service performed 

• number of hours of service (total and average per volun- 
teer) 

• how many students werf \elped 

• quality of help given 

• re:jult of students' performance after help from volunteer 

• parents' response to volunteer 

This t aper work and leports should b«- well planned so that 
they vvill contribuie this infcrmation in the most concise, 
usable form to help both the coordinator of the school volun- 
teer program and the school personnel who must be responsi- 
ble for these reports. It is our purpose to relieve them of 
duties rather than burden them with time-consuming details, 
but after volunteers have been thoroughly oriented to keeping 
these records, very little supervisory time will be necessary. 

Progress reports should be ni^de at definite periods so they 
may be consolidated and total records compiled for board and 
committee reports. Progress and review discu.sslons provide 
the opportunity to Kdvance the program. 

CATEGORIES OF RECORDS 

In agencies, volunteer personnel records should be kept for 
purpose of job classification, promotion, demotion or firing 
(see Ohaptey VIII), and recognition. A typical file card on k 
volunteer in an agency after assignment rrjay give the follow- 
ing Information: 



VOLUNTEER ASSIGNMENT 

N A^I E Sally Sm ith 

ADDRESS 1234 G ra nd Avenue PHONE 2 4 3 S432 

ASSIGNMENT; 

DEPARTMENT 

DUTY CaUlog book i 

DAY Thunda y HOURS 9:00 to 11:30 A.M. 

LOCATION Washing t on High School, Ttnth and A ah SlrceU 

RESPONSIBLE TO Mary Jones, Librarian 

ORIENTATION COMPLETE; 2/15/69 

IN SERVICE TRAINING 44^^-9/6911/60 
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Also program files should be mai;itained, cataloging the 
different volunteer job® v'ithin the agency, the skill require- 
ment needed, hours of duty and num^ of volunteers needed 
each hour. If you refer to the areas of volunteer service in 
Chapter II, for illustration we use alt of the different needs 
in a hospital and they may be set up in categorical service 
areas. Using the example of the gift shop operation, the fol- 
lowing card reads — 



DEPARTMENT— 


GIFT SHOP 


LOCATION- 


First floor off main lobby 


HOURS— 


2:00 to 4:00 P.M. - 6:30 to 8;00 P.M. 


DAYS-^ 


Monday x 

Tuesday x Friday x 

Wedne^ay x Saturday x 
Thursday x Sunday x 


vc'unteers needed- 


‘ 2 each period, each day 


duties— 


Sales, operate cash register, replenish 
supplies, dust and arrange merchandise 


RESPONSIBLE TO— 


Chairman, Gift Shop Committee 


UNIFORM- 


Smock Furnished 


ORIENTATION- 


2 hours before starting 


IN-SERVICE— 


li hour monthly 



(Front) 



\ 


ASSIGNED 






MONDAY 


2:00-4:00 P.M. 


1. Mary Smith 


2. 


Susan Jones 




6:30-8:00 P.M. 


1. Jane Brown 


2. 


Tom Brown 


TUESDAY 


2:00-4:00 P.M. 


1. etc. 


2. 


etc 




6;80-8r00P.M. 


1. 


2. 





WEDNESDAY 


2:00-4:00 P.M. 


1 


2. 






6:50-8:00 P.M. 


1. 


2. 





THURSDAY 


2:00-4:00 PM. 


1 


2. 






6:30-8 :00 P.M. 


1. 


r 




FRIDAY 


2:00-4:00 P.M. 


1 


2. 







6:30*8:00 P.M. 


1 


2. 





SATURDAY 


2:00-4:00 P.M. 


1. 


2. 






6:30-8:00 P.M. 


1. 


2. 





SUNDAY 


2:00-4:00 P.M. 


1 


2. 






6:30-8:00 P.M. 


1. 


2. 


. - 


SUBOTITUTES: Joan Green, 298-5432 — Sally PeUrs, 243-9876 



(Back) 
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Similar cards may be made for other Gift Shop duties» such 
as — 

Duty — take inventory and prepare purchase order 

Time — two hours one day per week 

Or for another job assignment, it may be — 

Department — Pharmacy Laboratory 

Duly — Clean laboratory equipment 

Time — 3 :0C to 6 :00 P,M. TuTesday and Friday 

Budget and expense fPes are the third kind of records nec* 
essary. The complexity of these will depend on the program. 
In a hospital where there are many items to be purchased, such 
as gifts for the gift shop, food for the snack shop, smocks, in- 
signia, materials for a fund raising drive and all the other 
numerous items and details, complete records are 'important 
of each business transaction, so that profit and loss may be 
computed for each operation. Each committee chairman 
.should be well oriented as to how much is budgetec' for that 
department and a monthly report should be available. Control 
of funding and approval of expenditures should be well de- 
fined, keeping each line item within its budgeted amount. 
Receipts for expense.s should be attached to all bil?* for a 
correct justification of orders and purchases. 

RE ,ORDS FOR VOLUNTEER BUREAU 

The majority of the records pertinent for agency functions 
will apply to operations of the Volunteer Bureau, Different 
forms will be used, as seen in Chapter VI, as the Bureau's 
records must reflect the referrr’s to other agencies, rather 
than the direct placement within the agency. If the Bureau Is 
successful In recruiting and placing most of the volunteers In 
the community, their most important records will be In the 
areas of publicity, recruitment, referrals and follow-up, and 
not as concerned with the job placement, specific oilenlation 
and training, recognition and promotion within the agency. 
It is dc "liable to devise forms that will record the qwofily of 
the volunteer service, and not just the qimnfrfy of volunteers 
recruited. A nurse who manages a complete health service 
and makes possible total Immunisation for the children of a 
day carf. center Is providing far-reaching effects. This is a 
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true Quality service, reaching into homes where mothers are 
learning better health care for their children and peers of the 
pie-school children have healthier, happier lives also as a 
result 

A Volunteer Bureau is serving the whole community and 
records should relate the availability of specialty persons who 
provide on-call service as needed. The initial survey conducted 
by the Bureau before it began its operation reflected the need 
for volunteers and the number serving. This chronicle was 
only valuable at that time and a new accounting should be 
made periodically. 
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CHAPTER X 



BUDGETS AND FINANCING 

In an agency, the budget should allow for the expenses in- 
volved with operating a volunteer program. The service is 
not free, but a successfully run volunteer program will moi'e 
than pay for itself if it is well operated. Returns to the agency 
may come through — 

• better service to the clients or patients, often a volunteer 
can reach a troubled client and obtain a response from 
them that a paid worker can never achieve 

• more service to the clients or patients; staff in hospitals, 
clinics, social service agencies and other service agencies 
cannot possibly provide all the hours of services needed 

• good public relations; the volunteer :? the link between 
the clients and the community to tell your story and in- 
terpret a poor or a good program to those who may be 
controlling the agency or to the public who supports the 
agency 

• fund raising pff nts of tV.e volunteers, who can be respon- 
sible for securing all the funds to be budgeted 

• volunteer speakers, who interpret the service and can 
influence the voting tax payers or the contributors to 
support the organization 

• professional volunteers, whose services usually could not 
be budgeted 

• administrative volunteers, who advise and function as 
keeper of the funds and who provide free services in op- 
erating the agency's business 

• volunteers who donate funds and equipment to operate 
the program 

The staff, the budget committee and the board need to be 
far-sighted fo budget for personnel, space, equipment and 
general office expenses to provide the leadership and super- 
vision that volunteers expect and need. 

Many items needed for materials, meetings, and equipment 
may be donated, but this may short regular donations when 
fund raising time comes, so this should be considered. On the 
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other hand, many businesses can donate more to an organiza- 
tion through giving materials than funds. They can take the 
retail value of an item as an income tax deduction while donat- 
ing it at cost. There is not this leeway in cash donations. 

The services of a volunteer coordinator may also be donated, 
but the hours involved usually warrant paying a person for 
half or full-time pn^ployment, unless you find a very unusual 
full-time volunteer. *\nd they do existl 

A minimum budget should allow for personnel and fringe 
benefits, travel expenses, program and general office ex- 
penses. A tentative budget might planned as follows: 

I 

I. PKRSONNEL 

Half ii*D£ Full time 

Director |3,000 $ 7,000 

Secretary J,500 3,000 

Employee benefits (average — lO^/c 

of saTariesj) 450 1,000 

Total 4,050 or 11,00 $11, COO 



11. TRAVEL 






Local — milcaze et to 10^ per mile 

Meals allowed when I'cprcsenling agency 






150 




Conferences 


200 


HI. 


PROGRAM 






Brochures, bookmarks and promotion 
materials 


100 




Record and o^rating canls and forms 
Newsletter, Annual report, etc. 


100 




50 




Resource books and materials 






Annual meeting and recognition 


25 


IV. 


GENERAL OFKirE EXPENSES 






Rent 


COO 




Telephone 

Uliluies 


200 




150 




Maintenance 


60 




Postage 

Office aupf lies (stationery, envehpes, 
paper clips, rubber bands, calencfars, 
pens, pen:il?, carbon* dittos, mats, 
note t^ka, paper, card files, dividers, 


300 




folders, etc.) 


2(ki 



1,500 
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Item III, PROGRAM includes materials to communicate 
your story— publicity materials, office forms and reports. 
In addition, there are excellent resource books available for 
the use of staff and volunteer committeemen, and some bud* 
get siiould be allowed for the purchase of these. Annual 
meeting expenses may include invitations, programs, annual 
reports, decorations and centerpieces. Recognition may coin- 
cide with the annual meeting or be another event during the 
year, but some tangible awards are usually desirable to give 
the volunteers and honored recipients. The budget will deter- 
mine how elaborate the certificates, pins, tie tacs, plaques, etc. 
may be, or if corsages or bouquets are to be presented. 
Elaborate awards are really not necessary, and devoted volun- 
teers will realize that there are more important uses for the 
agency’s money, such as providing service to the dien:3. 

Item IV, GENERAL OFFICE EXPENSE applies to the 
operation of the organization. Lent, telephone, utilities and 
maintenance were itemized in the sample budget as minimum 
cost.**, and these may be donated by the fostering agency as a 
par': of the over-all operation. Maintenance may be done by 
.staff, but janitorial duties are not the most pleasant when 
wejrini? office clothes, and funds are needed to at least have 
waste liauled away. The telephone amount budgeted does not 
include long distance calls nor the cost of installation, which 
is considerable if extensions, hold buttons, lights ar J push 
n jltor.a arc used. If volunteers interview, it is important for 
t|i^:fn to have a separate pli^ne. 

The amount of mailings, promotional material, meeting 
notices and minutes sent will govern the postage item, and 
vice versa. A limited postage budget can restrict your pro- 
gram. An a iticipatecl increase in postal rates should be 
allowed in planning future budgets, and an expectation that 
this line item in the present budget may be exceeded. 

A)) items of of/ice .supplies should be considered in the initial 
budget, and then in following years, esUmates may be made 
from the first year's usage and the increase to be expected in 
materials as the program expands. All supplies may rot be 
depleted the first year, but inventories should be made and 
kept up-to-date to anticipate the movement of supplies. The 
original supply of divider?, folders, card files, etc. may suffice 
for a few years. 
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V. OFFICE EQUIPMENT 

2 desks 

3 to 4 chairs (or more) 

Typewriter(s) 

Pi]e cabinet 
Book case 
Wasto baskets 
Bulletin boards 
Pile baskets 

Insurance on equipment and materials 
Typewriter service contract 



$ 2,000 

TOTAL $16,150 



Considerations may be maae abi ut all sections of this bud- 
get. Under Item I, PERSONNEI., the funds available may 
allow no more salary than for half-time p3rsonneh If so, a 
director and the secretary may wish to schedule their time so 
the office ih staffed more hours of the day, although some 
shared time for communication and planning: should be al- 
lowed. For a lesser salary, the secretary should not be expect- 
ed to assume the same responsibility as the director, when she 
is in the office alone. The suggested salary scale is fairly low, 
unless the agency program is very small; and higher salaries 
may have to be paid (o attract the right personnel. Allowance 
for increment in salaries should be planned for each year, and 
a corresponding sum in the ten percent cost of employee bene- 
fits. The fringe benefits allowed employees should include 
hospitalization insurance, the employer's share of social se- 
curity (5.2% of all salaries paid), and retirement benefits, 
particularly if this is included in the personnel policies for all 
staff. If the volunteer program Is operated independently, 
liability insurance should be investigated to cover employees, 
volunteers and clients on the premises. 

Item II, TRAVEL may be as flexible as the budget will al- 
low. It is important and considerate to allow mileage for the 
director, whose mobility may be an imporUnt part of the job. 
Attending meetings where the volunteer service should be 
represented is good public relations, but the cost of meals in 
most hotels and public meeting places Is increasing constantly, 
and this should not have to be an out-oLpocket expense for the 
director. To increase the director’s competence, attendance at 
meetings and conferences is important and a minimum of one 
conference a year should be allowed In a budget. 
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Item V, OFFICE EQUIPMENT may be one of the moat 
costiy or the least, depending upon the situation. Your par- 
ent organization may have all of this equipment available for 
you, and may also provide the insurance coverage. If you 
are not so fortunate, you may secure donations of equipment, 
buy used furniture, or purchase all price ranges of new funii- 
lure, from utilitarian to very fancy. 



FINANCING 

Resources for financing may come easily or it may take 
great effort to find adequate funds. The success of out- 
standing volunteer programs in the community motivates 
other organizations to plan and budget for one. The expendi- 
tures involving staff time to plan and implement a volunteer 
program costs money, whether staff is being loaned from 
another service, or if new staff is employed. Agencies should 
be urged to provide enough finances to operate a good service 
and should obtain a commitment from boards that future 
funding will be available. No programs should be started 
that cannot be continued, 

Initial plans should establish criteria for rising volunteers 
by surveying the — 

• benefit to the public and clients 

• benefit to tho organization 

• benefit to the '’oJunteer 

The best justification for funds to support a volurtcer pro- 
gram should be evident in the benefit to the public and clients 
— benefits that would not have been possible without volunteer 
service^'’^. When you can document the improvement in pa- 
tients’ services, increased knowledge among the public of 
prevention of diseases, or a faster rate of learning among 
children whom have been tuiored, you can prove the impor- 
tance of an invcslmo’jt in the volunteer program. These are 
the facts you must document and lake to the budget conimittec 
or board to request a volunteer program budget be allowed. 

At the Western A.rea Conference of the Association of 
Volunteer Bureaus of America in March, 1968 at Excelsior 
Springs, Misso\iri, results of a workshop session outlined the 
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following jusUfiCiition for funds for establishing a volunteer 
bureau: 

1. That a Volunteer Bureau established an opportunity for 
the development of new careers by involving volunteers 
in work where they can explore their interest and ability. 

2. That the Volunteer Bureau raves agencies money by pro- 
viding them with volunteer vvorkers rather than the 
need to enlarge staff. 

3. That the Volumeer Bureau assists agencies in the devel- 
opment .itid co-ordination of programs so that they might 
be rnop' ‘ ffecMve, 

4. Mte Vokmteer Bureau assists in public relations 
work t) veby savii;g the agencies money in the expendi- 
tures of 1 .iblic relations funds and advertising funds. 

5. That l ' c Volunteer Bureau assists agencies as \vell as 
enumberable civic organizations and projects in fund 
rai . thereby saving the community money. 

G that the Volunteer Bureau assists in certain special 
projt .ts throughout the year, such as Christmas Bureaus, 
sa'diig funding of staff. 

7. The Volunteer Bureau initiates new thoughts and pro- 
grams thro ighout the community and provides cervices 
ttiat have never before been provided on a voluntary 
! .i E.xample: Day Care Centers that are run oom- 
plete’y by volunteers in churches. 

8 Th-| the Volunteer Bureau involves citizens in the com- 
)a jni \ who otherwise would not be involved, and thereby 
the 0 ‘citizens devote not only time but money in certain 
afcoiirii's and projects. 

f Tin' Volunteer Bureaus salvage the imsalvagable, by 
fnul. ig work for those who are apathetic or who have 
never b.fore become involved in community work, there- 
r. niuv 'ng a certain negative aspect of the comm>mity. 

Tl.e<o t'act.s "hould convince the branch of the United Com- 
munity F«ind.s and Councils in your community that these 
advantage.- to the citizens of the community and to their 
meiTibci gene' s and other agencies in the community war- 
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rant a portion -)f their budget. In addition, when they pro^ 
vide sponsorship, many of the expenses do not have to be 
duplicated, as they can provide the housing, telephone answer- 
ing, printing, and many other benefi'a. 

Many new resources of funding are available today than 
have ever been before. Governmental programs are funding 
volunteer programs in welfare, education and health depart- 
ments, and Vista workers are being assigned to communities 
to coordinate volunteer services. Poverty programs have made 
tremendous strides in initiating and implementing coordinated 
services, organized and operated by volunteers from within 
and outside of the poverty areas. 
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CHAPTER XI 



EVALUATION OF PROGRAM 

Evaluation or appraisal is a systematic procedure, accord- 
ing to a plan and supported by information. Personal judg- 
ment or bias should not be allowed to influence values. 
Performance as compared against the established program, 
determining areas of weakness and strengths should be 
constantly evaluated. From the initiation of the program, 
check lists should be built into each area of concern, and as 
the program continues, spot checks reed to be made. This 
timing allows for an opportunity to make changes to impr'.vo 
the service, rather than waiting until thj program is con- 
cluded and there is no use for evaluation. 

Observations and supplementary information over a period 
of time long enough to show results should be considered. 



METHODS 

Basically there are two ways to evaluate and many varia- 
tions of these two ways — 

• sta.'istics compiled from records, and 

• by means of a survey, which may be taken 

• door to door 

• by telephone 

• by mail questionnaire 

• spot check of membership 

• tiirough an ad hoc committee 

A material check list survey may be sent to volunteers who 
are working in a now vest-pocket park during the summer 
months. Do they have toys, games, fencing, balls and bats, 
picnic tables, coloring books, crayons, (rash cans, and other 
equipment^ This is an evalu.'iliou of nia\srials necessary for 
a recreation program. 

There are different ways of asking the .same questions in 
the questionnaire. If we use an example of promptness of 



volunteers for the opening of the thiift shop in the settlement 
hr ise^ we may ask — 

1. Were volunteers on time for work? Circle one — 

never seldom iisuaVy always 

2. Were volunteers on time for work? Circle degree of 
promptness: 

never 1 2 3 4 6 always 

3. I feel that volunteers could have been encouraged to be 

prompt by 

4. Was promptness of volunteers reportingr for work an 

asset to the success of the program? Yes No 

Comments — 

For purposes of rating, those sur'^eyed should be given 
some definitions of levels of performance they are being asked 
to use, A criteria such as the following may be presented to 
them — 

Poor— 'Definitely below the requirements presented 

Fair — An average \ srfornuance, or meets minimum require* 
menu 

Good — All requirements were completed in a satisfactory 
manner 

Excellent — All requirements were completed in a satisfactory 
manner and many of them were accomplished by a super- 
ior and sustained performance 

Outstanding— All requirements were completed in a superior 
manner 

An Impartial interview is another technique for evaluation, 
If you are conducting a six week institute and wish to know 
if it is successful and to what degree, you may find an unre- 
lated, 'mpartial person who will question the participants 
about their judgment of the class presentations. The partici- 
pants will air their views more readily to a stranger. 

The supervisor of volunteers may apply a rating .sheet to 
determine if the volunleeis understand how to use the skills 
they have been taught in their orientation and in-service 
training. A sample questionnaire may be developed similar 



to this one if you are evaluating the ability to operate and use 
media equipment in a school volunteer program — 



VOLUNTEER SCHOOL. 





CAN ALREADV 
OPERATE 


SATISFACTORILV 
DEMONSTR'D SKILL 


1. Opaque pix>jector 






8. OveTfaead projector 






S. Filzxutrtp and elide Projector 






4. EiKbt mllUmticr aiotioDi picture projector 






6. Sixteen znijllmeicr motloD picture projector 






6. Tblrty.five mUHnseter i!ld« projector 






7. Tap* recorder 






$. Record player 






9. Langniagc naatcr 






10- Video Upo recorder 






11. Teaclitnf maclilDea 






18- Readinf mad>lDea 







In a fund raising campaign, different values must be ex- 
amined to appraise the results. The inventory may ask the 
following questions — 

• have you met your monetary goals? 

• have linei of communication between all levels of the 
fund raijing organization been maintained as well as 
they should have? 

• does eva/one reporting know what they really are sup- 
posed to he accomplishing? 

• have they in turn reported this knowledge down the line? 

• does each door-to-door collector know the purpose of 
their call? 

Along the way you sho jld ask three basic questions— 

1. What should the volunteer have done? 

2. Did he do it? 

3. If not — why not? 

The first question will be answered by your job description, 
which sets up performance yardsticks agreed upon by the 
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volunteer coordinator and the volunteer, or the volunteer 
recruite r and the volunteer. Just as in a business where an 
employer and employee evaluate job performance, the volun- 
teer should have the opportunity to discuss three questions 
with his on-the-job supervisor. Correcting, commending and 
rewarding are all evaluative words. You shovdd not be 
appri^hensive about evaluating volunteers; it needs to be done 
on the job, with the volunteer. They will voice their own 
evaluation and tell >ou where they need more supervision. 

A sincere volunteer will be anxious to reach his perform- 
ance goals as outlined in the beginning, and needs some guid- 
ance if he strays unknowingly. 

A student who is receiving tutoring help from you may be 
given a progress chart or graph to evaluate his progress in 
school. This gives him a^ d you an understandable picture of 
what is happening to hi k ii ’^ing. 



Grade 

100 — 

90 — 

80 — 

70 — 

60 — 

50 — 

40 — 

SO— 

Or you might have him chart his daily schedule of time at 
home, to keep records of what he does in after-school hours. 
Analyzing the.«^e over a period of time may reflect an improve- 
ment if his study hours have been utilized. 



Math Tests 
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EFFECTIVENESS 

The ability to direct work effectively involves the system of 
— plan — do — check. This is a challenging directive for a vol* 
unteer coordinator, who has many persons reporting to him, 
and coordinatioi/ of relationships is a number one skill re* 
quirement. Good coordination will occur when the activities 
of the volunteers mesh smoothly with a minimum of delays, 
confusion and disappointments to the clients. 

The effectiveness of any volunteer program is like holding 
a mirror to reflect the benefits to the community from your 
service. Progress or regression will be reflected from the 
analysis you and your organization make. 

The Volunteer Bureau of Boston, Massachusetts provides 
effective evaluation checklist for a volunteer coordinator in 
their publication “Let's Measure Up !’*. Answer the following 
questions, and then begin with your weakest areas to build 
and reinforce the program. 



EVALUATION CHECKLIST 
FOR VOLUNTEER COORDINATOR 

ACCEPTANCE BY STAFF 

• Does the volunteer program in your agency have the com- 
plete support and approval of the administration? 

• Does the entire staff understand why volunteers are be- 
ing used in the agency? 

• Are all staff members familiar with the ways in which 
volunteers arc being used and in what areas they will be 
working? 

« Is staff prepared as to what to expect of volunteers? 
Volunteer conimitmcnl is sometimes not clear? 

• Do staff members realize what volunteers cx|)cct 
them? 

• Are staff responsibilities in regard to the volunteer pro- 
gram taken into consideration? 
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RECRUITMENT 

• Do you know how and where your agency is going to use 
volunteers before you start to recruit? 

• Are you able to recruit the types of volunteers you need? 

• Do you make known your ageiicy's volunteer needs 
through: 

broenures? 
newspaper articles? 
radio & TV announcements? 
talks to groups? 
come & see tours? 

• Do you use a variety of soui'ces for obtaining voluidcers: 

your board members? 
friends of your volunteers? 
neighborhood people? 

Volunteer llu’.eau? 
churches? 

• Have you tried using new volunteer potential as ihcy be- 
come available: 

high school students? 
college students? 
retirees? 

employed men and women? 
club groups? 

• Would you consider any adjustment of your program to 
accommodate: 

the hours that present day volunteers have available ? 
the particular services or skills that individuals or 
groups of volunteers may have to offer? 
those people who are trying to meet special needs of 
their own? 

INTERVIEWING AND PLACEMENT 

• Arc prospective volunteers interviewed they start 

work in your agency? 

• Is the Interviewer a specially designated and qualified 
member of the staff — or of the volunteer orr niration? 
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• Do you allow sufficient time and privacy for a thorough, 
unhurried interview? 

• Are your registration cards designed to furnish useful 
information? 

• Do you try to discover the volunteer’s particular capa- 
bilities, interests and experience — and offer jobs that 
are commensurate with these? 

o Are the volunteers’ wishes — and aversions — as to place- 
ment given consideration insofar as possible? 

• If the particular service a volunteer wishes to perform 
cannot be used, do you offer a reasonable explanation 
and try to substitute other services that are needed and 
may prove equally interesting? 

• Have you drawn up good clear job descriptions? 

• When volunteers are assigned to a specific job, do they 
know ; 

what they are to do? 
when, where, to whom to report? 
how many hours they work? 
what additional training is required ? 
what equipment to bring? 

• Is the importance of continuity of service in situations 
where the volunteer is working directly with clients or 
patients stressed? 

• Do you discuss a termination date for a specific assign- 
ment? 

• Do you leave a volunteer free to refuse an assignment in 
your agency? 

• Are volunteers who cannot find the placement they want 
with you directed to another agency — or to the Volunteer 
Bureau? 

• Have you the ability to turn down a volunteer who is evi- 
dently unsuitable? 
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ORIENTATION AND TRAINING 

• Are time and personnel for the ork.itation of volunteers 
included in planning for your volunteer program? 

• Do all volunteers working in your agency understand 
why the job they are doing is necessary and how it fits 
into the total agency picture? 

• Are they given a place to work and to keep their belong- 
ings? 

• Are they introduced to staff members and volunteers 
with whom they wiU be v/orking? 

• Do your volunteers know what is expected of them as to: 

performance? 
rppei ranee? 
behavior? 
confidentiality? 

attitude toward clients or patients? 

• Can they differentiate between the role of the volunteer 
and that of staff? 

• Have you prepared manuals or other Hteraturo to help 
volunteers keep in mind the things they need to know? 

• Do you acquaint volunteers with the agency's total facili- 
ties and with the names of its various department heads? 

• Are your volunteers sufficiently informed as to the agen- 
cy's purpose, program and philosophy to discuss these 
intelligently with their families and friends? 

• Do you give the volunteer an opportunity to acquire the 
skills needed for a particular assignment through; 

forma! training programs? 
consilient on-the-job training? 

• Have you explored community resources for t>Tpes of 
training that your agency is unable to provide? 

• Do you keep the orientation process from becoming pass- 
ive through: 

periodic volunteer meetings? 
discussion sessions? 
invitations to pertinent workshops? 
suggested reading materia!? 



SUPERVISION 

♦ Has your agency af’*' ’ 'i^^tration designated one person, 
staff member or ^ i f- as the overall director of the 
volunteer program? 

♦ Is the chain of command in your volunteer program 
clearly established? 

♦ Do your volunteers know to whom they are imm<.d lately 
responsible: 

to report to for work? 
to luni to for help and advice? 
to call w’ en unable to be present? 

♦ Do they know when and where they can find their super- 
visor? 

♦ Is there always some experienced person available to 
work with new volunteers and show them what to do? 

♦ Do you keep track of how volunteers are getting along in 
their jobs: 

through an adequate system of records? 

through personal conferences’ 

through contact with the supervisory personnel ? 

♦ Do you let the volunteer who is doing well know that this 
is so? 

♦ Is an attempt made to help the volunteer who Is not doing 
well by building up interest, increasing skills, instilling 
confidence? 

♦ Are the channels of communication always open between 
you and your volunteers? 



REASSIGNMENT 

• Are your volunteers assigned to a specific jOb for a 
"trial period” at the end of which they may continue in 
the samo job, be assigned to another, or withdraw al- 
together? 

♦ Do you recognize that misplacement may be the cause 
of unsatisfactory performance and try to give volun- 
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tears another opportunity to use their skills more pro- 
ductively? 

• Are your volunteers given a chance to change from one 
type of service to another, to learn new skills, to assume 
positions of greater responsibility? 

• Do volunteers feel free to terminate their service with 
the agency after a reasonable length of time? 

. • volunteers told that they may return to the Volun- 

teer Bureau or seek experience in another agency? 

• Do you make sure that all volunteers, whether they re- 
sign after long term service, or are released because they 
have not worked out, leave with a pleasant feeling toward 
the agency? 

ASSIMILATION 

• Do vou make it evident in all possible ways that your 
volunteers are needed and wanted? 

• Are they regarded as members of a partnership without 
whom the agency’s program would be the poorer? 

• Are volunteers kept informed of agency news and any 
changes in agency program? 

• Do you invite your volunteers to take part in; 

general agency meetings? 
occasional staff meetings? 
anything the agency does as a whole? 

• Are th<‘y encouraged to make suggestions and do their 
ideas receive courteous attention? 

• Do your voluTiteers feel so much a part of the agency 
that nothing short of absolute necessity will Veep them 
away from the job? 

RECOGNITION 

• Do you feel ’t is important Ic most human beings to be 
told that their efforts are apprecisted? 

• Does your agency make a point of saying ’‘(hank you*’ to 
its volunteers: 
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informally and personally — on a day4o-day basis) 
formally and publicly — in 'he presence of fellow 
workers^ staff, board members, clients or pa* 
tients, family and friends? 

• Are the volunteers in your agency identified in any way 
while on the job by : 

badges? 

uniforms? 

so that clients or patients, as well as staff, may know 
who they are and why they are there? 

• Are you familiar with the Red Feather Certificates of 
Appreciation that are available through your local Vol- 
unteer Bureau? 

• Have you developed your own system of awards? 

certificates? 

pins? 

stripes? 

plaques? 

e Is any of your agency’s publicity devoted to telling the 
story of your volunteers^ achievements? 



EVALUATION 

• Does your total plan for agency operation include a peri- 
odic stock t'lking of the volunteer program? 

• Do yon evaluate the program in which they w'ork as well 
as the perform tnce of the volunteer? 

• Are volunteers an asset to your agency In the sense that 
they have* 

enriched your existing program? 
made possible the extension of services? 
made possible the inauguration of new services? 
servoxl as first-rate public relations people? 

• If your volunteers appear to be a liability, have you con- 
sidered any new approaches that might convert them Into 
assets? 

• Iti evaluating the volunteer program, do you include : 

a look at the structure as well as the content? 
an assessment of staff time put in measured 
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against volunteer performance? 
a discussion of problems encountered? 

• Do both staff and administration — as well as the volun- 
teers themselves— participate in the evaluation? 

• Ha ;e you considered calling in an outside expert in order 
to keep the evaluation more objective? 

• Are you prepared to receive the recommendations of an 
objective evaluation and see to what extent your agency 
can adopt them? 

• Do your staff members : 

attend workshops on volunteers? 
talk to volunteer supervisors from other 
agencies or areas of service? 
consult the Volunteer Bu»*eau? 

Evaluation generally leads one to consider whether 
a project or service should be conlinued, whether 
it should be d;scontim»ed, or whether it should take 
a new approach. It is generally clear that volun- 
teer leaders will want to continue a project or 
soivice if they have agreed to do so for adjusted 
time period and if their evaluation reveals that 
there is still a need for the service rendered. 

Good evaluation promotes good programs! 



ACCOMPLISHMENT AND RESULTS 

Your statistics should be analyzed for the performance re- 
sults in relation to the agreed-upon goals of the program and 
all of its components. A good appraisal will present a total 
picture of the performance of staff» board, committees, volun- 
teers and the benefits to those being served. A summary state- 
ment of all surveys and questionnaires should result in a guide 
to action. Results will develop gcod guidelines if the evalua- 
tion was done thoroughly, and the results were compared to 
the job requirements and not to another person or another 
program. 

If a volunteer continues on the job and the placement has 
been successful, the evaluation timing was right. If the volun- 



leer is dissatisfied, the reasons for (his dissatisfaetion should 
be appi'aised, and a different placement may be desired. 

Results of the evaluation should effect an immediate change 
ill the piogram before further mistakes are made; and plans 
for the following year should be made to provide a greater 
degree of excellence than evidenced in the current uppraisal. 
Current status may be changed to a new progra n designed for 
maximum service. Appraising and counseling efforts can be 
directed to planning and operational improvements. Under- 
standing that change is something to look forward to, will 
put (he program into action. 
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RIFERENCE MATERIALS 



Kevif:ed Mari-h, 1971 

AHA FILM CATALOG, American Hospital Association 
AHMINISTKATIVK ACTION.* THK TECHNIQUES OF ORGANIZA- 
TION & T.lANAGEMENT, William H. NewmK Prentice Hall Incor- 
porated, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
ADMINISTRATOR'S MEMO--YOUTH TUTORING YOUTH. National 
Commis ion on Resources for Youth, 30 West 41ih Street, New York, 
New' York 10030 

The ADVISORY COMMITTEE & VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, Ameri- 
can Vocationr'. Association, Publication Sales, 1510 H Street, North- 
west, Washington, D.C. 20005 

AFTER SCHOOL STUDY CENTERS— New York City— Pamphlet #2. 

Klem^nUry Program in Compensatory Education 
AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN, State of Michigan Uepaitment of 
Social Services 

AID TO THE BLLVD, State of Michigan Department of Social Services 
AID TO THE DISABLED, State of Michigan D^i'paitment of Social 
Services 

ALL ABOUT MEETINGS, Fern Long, Oceana Publications, Inc., 7B 
Main S reet, Dobbs Ferry. New York 
ALSO .MERICANS, Anna W. M. Wolf 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEER SERVICE COORDINA- 
TORS (Conference), Howard BeJe, Winnetka Public Schools 
AMER1C.\NS VOLUNTEER, U.S. Dept, of I.abor, Manpower Adminis- 
tration, Superintendent of Documents, U S. Gov. Printing Office, Wash- 
ington. D.C. 20402 

ANNUAL REPORTS, Beatrice K. 'lnlliii.=, National Public Relations, 
Council of .Icalth *S: Welfare Serv., 257 Park Avenue, South, New 
York, New York 10010 

AUnUMETir GAMES^ANI) ACIIVITIES, Wagner, Hosier, Gilloley, 
Teachers Publishing Corporation, 23 Leroy Avenue, Darien, Connecti- 
cut 00820 

Iho ART OF DECISION MAKING, Joseph D. Cooper, Doublcday & 
Company, 501 Franklin Avenue. Garden Cil>, New York 11530 
The AkT of DELEGATION, J. Donald Phillips, !/cadcrship Booklets 

BE A VOLUNTEER? WH\T'S THERE IN IT FOR MET, Enterprise 
Publications, 20 North Wacker Drive, ' hicago, Illinois loCOO 
BEFORE THE MAYFLOWER, Lcrom Bennett, Jr., Penguine Books, 
7110 Ambassador Road, Baltimore, Maryland 21207 
BEl iER BOARDS & COMMITTEES, Leadership Pamphlet #14, Adult 
Education Assoc, of U.S. A. 

Shefter^s Guide to B>:iTER COMPOSITIONS. Har.-y Shefter. Pocket 
Books, Incorporated, c/o Simon & Schuster, Inc,, One West S9tn Street, 
New Y’ork, New York 1(X)1S 

BETWEEN PARENT 4' CHILD, Haln^ Ginott, Macnul]an Company, 806 
Third Avenue, New York New York 10022 
BETWEEN PARENT * TEENAGER, Haim Girvlt, Ma> millan Company, 
866 Third Avenue, New York, New York 10022 
A BLUEPRINT FOR ROARt) MEMBERS, Della .Shmidt, Volunteer 
Buicau, Omaha United Comm. Services, 1805 Harney Street, Omaha, 
Nebraska (.8102 

The BOARD MEMBER S MANT AL, CharIvUe IL moisct 
The BOAR!) OF DIRECTORS OF A NEHillBORHOUD CENTER- 
FUNCTION’ ORGANIZATION. RESPONSIBILITY, National Federa- 
tion of Settlement & Neighborhood Centers 
BRIAN WILDSMITH-S I, 2, S*s, Brian Wildsmith Franklin Watts, In- 
corporated, 575 Lexington Avenue, New York, New York 1C022 
BRIAN WlLDSMlTH’s A B C’s, Brian WTIdsmith, Franklin Watts, In- 
corporated, 575 Lexington Avenue, New York, New York 10022 



BUSINESS IKDUSTRV & EDUCATION, INC., Benjamin H. Pearse, 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Was>i» 
ington, D.C. 20402 

The CHILD & SOCJETV — The Process of Socialization, Frederick Elkin, 
Random House, Westminster, Maryland 21167 
The CHILDREN YOU HELP, Anna W. M. Wolf 

ON-HOW TO USE BOOKS AND LI- 
BRARIES, Carolyn Nott & Leo Baisden, Charles Scribner’s Sons 
Snipping & Service Center, Vreeland Avenue, Totowa, New Jersey 
07512 

CHILDREN'S BOOKS TOO GOOD TO MISS, May Hill Arhulhnot, Pres-'-. 

of C ase Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 44106 
CITIZEN ACTION TO CONTROL CRIME AND DELINQUENCY— 
Fifty Projects, National Council on Crime & Delinquency, 44 East 23rd 
Street, New York, New York 10010 
The CITIZEN VOLUNTEER, Nathaniel Cohen, Harper & Rowe 
CIVIL RIGHTS GUARANTEES— IN SOCIAL SERVICES PROGRAM, 
Stale Cl Michigan Department of Social Services, Lansine, Michigan 
CCHXEGE VOLUNTEERS— A GUIDE TO ACTION: HELPING STU- 
DENTS TO HELP OTHERS, James Tanck, Superintendent of Doou* 
ments, jJ.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C, 20402 
COMBATING CHILD ABUSE, Stale of Michigan, Department of Social 
Services, La ns mg, Michigan 

COMMITTEE COMMON SENSE, Audrey & Harleigh Trccker, White- 
side Incorporated, William Morrow & Company, Six Henderson Drive. 
West Caldwell, New Jersey 07006 
COMMITTEES— A Key to Group Leadership, Sheldon Lowry 
COM.MUNICATIONS, Howard Wilson, Administrative Research Assoc., 
Box 3, Deerfield, Illinois 

COMMUNITY GROUPS AND YOU, Henry & Eiizahelh Swift, John Day 
Company, 62 West 45th Street, New York, New York 10036 
CONDUCTING WORKSHOPS «r INSTITUTES, Leadership Pamphlet 
#9, Ad.'U Education Assoc, of U.S.A. 

CONFERENCES THAT WORK, Leadership Pamphlet #1!, Adult Edj- 
cation Assuc. of U.S.A. 

CONVERSATIONAL ENGi.lSH FOR THE NON-ENGLISIi SPEAK- 
ING CHILD, Nina Phillips, New York City School Vcl. Prog., 125 
\Vest 5Uh Street, New Vcik, New York 1CK>19 
CO‘JRDINATOR'S GUIDE— Volunteers & Volunteer Services in Schools, 
Janet Freund, Winnelka Public Schools 
CORRECT LETTER WRITING, Watson, Bantam Books, Incorporated, 
271 Mtdison Avenue, New York, New York 10036 
COUNSEL ING & interviewing ADULT STUDENTS, The National 
AssociaMon for PuWic Schools, Adult Education, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W , Washington. D.C. 20036 

A CRITICAL APPROACH TO CHILDREN’S LITERATURE, James 
Steel SnJtl^ McGraw-Hill 

The CULTURALLY* DEPRIVED CHILD, Frank Riessman, Harper & 
Rowe 

CURRENT THOUGHTS ON PUBLIC RELATIONS. A Collection of 
epeeches, M. W. Lads Puhlishir g Company, 1260 Broadway. New York, 
New York 10001 

The ^CURRICULUM ENRICHMENT SERIES-A NEW DIMENSION 
IN* READING-PKE PRIMER THROUGH GRADE 6 



DARK GHETTO, Kenneth B. Clark, Harper A Rowe 
DKAL!N‘G WITH CONTROVERSY, Frances A. Koestler, National IhJb- 
lie Re'Stiors Council of Health A W’elfare Services, 419 Park Avenue, 
New York 10016 

DKMOCR.VCY* in AMERICA, Alexis DeTocoueviile. Vintage Books — a 
diWsicjn of Random House, Weslmirsler, Jlaryland 21157 
A DESIGN V*OR LEARNING, Lois Leffler A Edytho Daehling, Lutheran 
Church Wtmer, 2900 Queen I.*ne, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19129 
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The DIRECTOR OF VOLUNTEERS AS A Di’^PARTMENT HEAD — 
reprint from Auxiliary Leader— Journal for Hospital Auxiliaries 
DISPLAY & EXHIBIT HANDBOOK, William Hayett, Van No:strand 
Reinhold Book Corp., Dlv. of Litton Educational Pub., 450 North 33rd 
Street, New York, New York 10001 

DYNAMICS OF CITIZEN PARTICIPATION, National Federation of 
Settlements & Neighborhood Centers 

EDUCATIONAL GAMES AND ACTIVITIES, Wagner, Hosier, Blacks 
man, Gilloley, Teachers Publishing Corporation, 23 Leroy Avenue. 
Darien, Connecticut 0^20 

The EFFECTIVE BOARD, Cyril 0. Houle, Association Press 
EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION— A Guide to Employee on the Job- 
Communication for Tupervisors & Executives, M. Joseph Docher, 
Editor, American Management Association, 1615 Broadway, Times 
Square, New York 36, New York 

EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION ON THE JOB, M. Joseph Dooher, 
American Management Association 

EFFECTIVE PUBLIC RELATIONS, Leadership Pamphlet #13, Adult 
Education Assoc, of U.S.A. 

EFFECTIVE PUBLIC RELATIONS FOR COMMUNITY GROUPS, 
Howard & Carol Levine, Association Press 
AN EFFECTIVE TEACHER AIDE PROGRAM. Jeanne Wielgat, George 
A. Pfiaum, 38 West Fifth Street, Dayton. Ohio 45402 
ELEMENTARY ENGLISH, subscription. National Council of Teachers 
of English, 608 South Sixth Street, Champaign, Illinois 
ELEMENTARY READING CENTERS, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Pamphlet 
#2, El men I ary Program in Compensatory Education 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIES. Jean Elirabelh Lowrie. The 
Scarecrow Press, 62 Liberty Street, Box 656, Meluchen, New Jersey 
08840 

The ELEMENTS OF STYLE, William Strunk, Jr., The MacMillan Com^ 
pany, 866 Third Avenue, New '^ork, New York 10022 

FAMILY TO FAMILY, Michael A. Cirrito, Ingham County Dept, of S-c. 

Serv., 5929 Executive Drive, L%nsing, Michigan 48910 
FIFTY YEARS OP CHILDREN’S BOOKS, Dora V. Smith. The National 
Council of Teachers of English, 608 South Sixth Street, Champaign, 
Illinois 

FIRST ON THE AGENDA— A GUIDE FOR BOARDS OF AGENCIES, 
Goyned Monroe 

FOOD STAMP PROGRAM, State of Michigan Department of Social 
Services, Lansing, Michigan 

FOR ALL THE CRYING CHILDREN, Lloyd Armour, Brcadman Press, 
127 Ninth Avenu^ Nashville, Tennessee 87203 
FOR THE V^OLUNTEER TUTOR, Sidney Rauch, International Reading 
Assoc. 

FOR THOSE WHO MUST LEAD— A Guide to Effective Management, 
Hillsdale College Faculty, Dartr.ell Corporalicn, Ravinswood Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 60640 

FOR VOLUNTEERS WHO INTERVIEW, Welfare Council of Metropoli- 
tan Chicago, 123 West Madison Street, Chicego 2, Illinois 
FROM THOUGHTS TO WORDS, Marlene Glaus, Nat'onal Council of 
Teachers of English, 508 South Sixth Street, Champavn. Illinois 61822 
FUND RAISING MADE EASY, Fxlwin S. Newman Lei J. Margoten, 
Oceana T^iblicalions, 75 Main Street. Dobbs Ferry, New York 

GAMES AND ACTIVITIES FOR EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION, 
W*agner, Gilloley, Roth, Cisirger, Teachers Publishing Corporation, 28 
Leroy Avenue* Darien, Connecticut 06820 
GATEWAYS TO READABLE BOOKS, Slrang-?he!ps*Wilh*ow, H. W^ 
Wilson Company, P^ibli she rs of Indexes & Reference Vi’ork?, 950 Uni* 
versiiy Avenue, Bronx, New York 10452 
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GEMS FOR YOUR TREASURE, National Assoc, for Manufactu:er9, 
277 Park Avenue, New York, New York 10017 
The GENTLE LEGIONS (on Voluntary Health Agencies), Richard 
Carter. Doubleday, 501 Franklin Avenue, Garden City, New York 11530 
GETTING & KEEPING MEMBERS, Leadership Pamphlet #12, Adult 
Education Assoc, of U.S.A. 

GETTING BETTER RESULTS FROM SUBSTITUTE.S, TEACHERS 
AIDES Si VOLUNTEERS, Dr. Bryce Perkins, Many A. Becker, Suc- 
cessful School Management Scries, Prentice-Hall, Incorporated, Engle- 
wood Cliffs, New Jersey 

GROUP MEMBER ROLES FOR GROUP EFFECTIVENESS, Dary) 
Hobbs & Ronald Powers. Iowa State University Cooperative Extension 
Service, Ames, Iowa 60021 

GROWING UP ABSURD, Paul Goodman, Random House, Westminster, 
Maryland 21157 

A GUIDE TO VOLUNTEER SERVICES. Ann David, Cornerstone Li- 
brary. Incorporated, G30 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10020 
GUIDANCE SERVICES FOR ADULTS. Volume XXX, Nun^ber 7, Roy 
Simpson 

GUIDEBOOK FOR THE VOLUNTEER READING TEACHER, Unorc 
Sleisenger, C-olumbia University Teachers College Pres?, 440 West 
110 Street. New York, New York 10025 
GUIDELINES, Community Volunteer Service, Social Welfare Planning 
Council, New Orleans Louisiana 

GUIDELINES CONCERNING USE OF VOLUNTEERS IN HOSPITAL 
DEPARTMENTS OF DIETETICS, American Hospital Association 
GUIDELINES FOR AUXILIARY FUND RAISING, American Hospital 
Association 

GUIDELINES FOR IMPROVING SKILLS IN INTERVIEWING, The 
American National Red Cross 

GUIDELINES FOR STUDENT REFERRALS FOR THE VOLUNTEER 
PROGRAM, Braeside School, Highland Park, Illinois C0035 
GUIDELINES FOR THE VOLUNTEER TUTOR, EPDA Volunteer Co- 
ordinator Training Program, Des Moines Aren Community College, 
200G Ankeny Boulevard, Ankeny, Iowa 60021 
GUIDELINES FOR USING VOLUNTEERS IN DEPARTMENTS OF 
.SOCIAL WORK IN HEALTH CARE INSTITUTIONS. American Hos- 
pital Association 

HANDBOOK FOR AGENCY COORDINATORS FOR VOLUNTEER 
PROGRAMS INCLUDING STANDARDS. The Office of Administra- 
tions, Dr. Timothy \V. Costello, Deputy Mayor-City Adnnn‘stratcr, 
Room HI 2, 250 Broadway, New York, New York lO^i' 

HANDBOOK FOR THE VOLUNTEER TUTOR, International Reading 
Assoc. 

HANDBOOK FOR VOLUNTEER SERVICE IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES. Elnora M. Portteus Cleveland Public .Schools, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

A HANDBOOK OF ARTS Sc CRAFTS, Wankelm.in, W’igg. Wigg, WiL 
liam C. Brown Company, Dubuque, Iowa 
A HANDBOOK 0.\ THE ORGANIZATION Sc OPERATION OF A 
VOLUNTEER SERVICE BUREAU. Volunteer Service Department, 
Community Chest Coumil!*, 155 East -llth Stiect. New York, New 
York 

HANDBOOK ON VOLUNTEER.^ IN ARMY COMMUNITY SERVICE, 
Stanley t^evln, Noel Paririen, I^aniel Thurst, Human Resources Re- 
search Org., JOO North Washir.gcon Street, Alexandria, Virginia 2CJ14 
Project HEAD.START, OEO Pamphlet 61CS-12— 5!ay 1PC9. Office of 
Economic Opportunity, Project Headstart, Community AePon Pro- 
gram, Washington, D.C. 205CW 

HEADSTART— A Community Action Progran), Project HEADSTART, 
Community Actinn l iOgran^. Office of F>onomic Opportunity, Wash- 
ington, Da. 205C^J 



HELPING HANDS: VOLUNTEER WORK IN EDUCATION, Gayle 
Janowitz, The University of Chicago Press, 5750 EUis Avenut, Chicago, 
Illinois 60637 

HELPING DISADVANTAGED PUPILS TO LEARN MORE EASILY, 
Dr. Frank Riessman, Prentice-Hall, Incorporated, Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey 

The HILLSDALE LEADERSHIP LETTER, subscription, Leadership 
Letter, Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Michigan 
The HOSPITAL GOVERNING HOARD, American Hospital Association 
HOW CHILDREN FAIL, John Holt, Pitman Publishing Corporation, 
Six East 43rd Street, New York, New York 10017 
HOW CHILDREN LEAKN, John HoU, Pitman Publishing Corporaticr, 
Six East 43rd Street, New York, New York 10017 
HOW TO BE A BOARD OR COMMITTEE MEMBER, Roy Smnson, 
Association Press 

I HOW TO BE A MODERN LEADER, Lawrence K. Frank, Association 

’ Press 

HOW TO DEVELOP BETTER LEADERS, Malcolm & Kulda Knowles. 
Association Press 

HOW TO DEVELOP SELF-CONFIDENCE & INFLUENCE PEOPLE 
I BY PUBLIC SPEAKING, Dale Carnegie, Pocket Books, c/o Simon & 

Schuster, Inc., One West 39th Street, New York, New York 10018 
1 HOW TO DOUBLE YOUR CHILD S POWER TO READ, Dr. Arville 

Wheeler, Frederick Fell, incorpe rated, 386 Park Avenue, South, New 
; York, New York 10016 

HOW TO HELP FOLKS HAVE FUN, Helen & Larry Eisenberg, Asso- 
ciation Press 

, HOW 1 0 INCREASE READING ABILITY, Albert Harris, David McKay 

Company, 760 Third Avenue, New York, New York lOOl'? 

; HOW TO iNTERVI^iW, W'alter VanDyke & Bruce Victor Moore, Harper 

I & Rowe 

HOW TO LEAP DISCUSSIONS, Leadership Panr.phlet #1, Adult Edu- 
cation Assoc, of U.S.A. 

HOW TO LF \D GROUP SINGING. Helen & Larry Eisenberg, Associa- 
tion Pre^® 

HOW TO ORGANIZE A CHILDREN’S LIBRARY, Dorothy H. Cunie, 
Oceana Publications, 75 Main Street, Oobbs Ferjy, New York 10522 
HO^V TO PLAN AND CONDUCT WORKSHOPS & CONFERENCES, 
Richard Beckhard, Asiocialion Press 

HOW TO PREPARE TAT,KS & ORAL REPORTS, H::-ry Shelter, Wash- 
ington Square Press, c/o Simon & Schuster, One West 39th Street, 
New Yoik, New York 1C018 

HOW^ TO RUN MORE EFFECTIVE BUSINESS MEETINGS, B. Y- 
Auger, Grossett & Dunlap, 51 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 
10010 

IIOW^ TO SELECT & DEVELOP L’^.ADERS, Jack W*. Taylor, McGraw- 
Hill 

HOW TO JsET UP A VOLUNTS'^IR TALENT POOL FOR COMMU- 
NITY SERVICE, V^oluntoer l».ient Pool, 620 Lincoln Avjnue, Win- 
nvtka, Illinois 6003 

HOW TO -SUCCEED WITH VOLUNTEERS, David M. Church- Na- 
tional Public Relations Council of Health A Welfare Services, Incor- 
porated, ^57 Park Avenue, South, New York, New York 10010 
HOW TO TEACH ADULTS, Leadership Pamphlet #6, Adult Education 
Ass-V. of U.S-A. 

HOW TO TEACH READING, Morton B^Hel, Follett >Mucational Cor* 
r ration, 1010 West W’asbinglon Boulevard. Chicago, Illinois 60607 
How TO USE AUDIO-VISUAL MATFRIALS, Bachman, Associillon 
IVess 

HOW TO USE ROLE PLAYING AND OTHER TOOLS FOR LEARN- 
ING— Leadersh^o Pamphlet #16, Adult Education Assoc, of U.S.A. 
HOW TO USE P :-E PLAYING EFFECTIVELY, Alan Klein, Associa- 
tion Press 
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HOW TO WORK WITH GROUPS, Audrey & HarlcJgh Trecker, Women’s 
Press 

HOW TO WORK WITH TERN-AGK GROUPS, Dorothy M. Roberts, Ab- 
rodalion Press 

HOW TO WORK WITH ^'OLUNTEERS, Health & Welfare Council of 
the National Capital Area, V5 M Street, Southwest, Washington, D.C. 
20024 

HOW TO WRITE AND SPEAK EFFECTIVE ENGLISH, Edward Frank 
Allen, Fa\Vcett Publications, 67 West 44th Street, New York, New 
York 10C36 

HUMAN RELATIONS FOR SUPERVISORS, Howard Wilson, Adminis- 
trative Research Assoc., Box 3, Deerfield, Illinois 



IF You WANT AIR TIME, National Assoc, of Broarlcasters Public 
Relations Service, NAB, 1771 North Street, Northwest, Washington, 
D.C. 20030 

INDUSTRY & EDUCATION; A NEW PARTNERSHIP, conference, 
New York, Dec. 4, K^C8, U.S. Office of Education Coord, for Citiien 
Participation, 400 Mary'ind Avenue, Southwest, Washington, D.C. 
20202 

INTENSIVE READING INSTRUCTIONAL TEAMS, Hartford, Con- 
necticut — Pamphlet #2, Elementary Progranr In Compensatory Edu- 
cation 

INTERVIEWING ITS PRINCIPLES & METHODS, Annette Garrett, 
Family Service Assoc, of An^erica, 44 East 23rd Street, New Yorki 
New York 10010 

INTRODUCTION TO GROUP DYNAMICS, Malcolm & Hulda Knowles, 
Association Press 

ISSUES IN AMERICAN SOCIAL WORK, Columbia University Press, 
New York 

irs CALLED FAMILY TO FAMILY, Volunteer Bureau, Community 
Services Council, 616 North Capitol Avenue, Lansing, Michigan 48014 

JUNIOR HIGH SUMMER INSTITUTES, New York City— Pamphlet 
#4, Secondary Program in Compensatory Education 



LANGUAGE GAMES, Wagner, Hosier, Blackman Teachers PubUshiDg 
Corporation, 28 Leroy Avenue, Darien, C-^-nnccticul 06820 
LAYMAN VOLUNTEERS-A POTENT SCHOOL RESOURCE, Mrs. 

Janet Freund, Winnetka Public Schools 
The LEADER AND THE GROUP, Daryl J. Hobbs & Ronald C. Powers, 
Iowa State University Cooperative Extension Service, Arnes, Iowa 
60021 

LEADERSHIP AND THE POWER OF IDEAS, Martin Tarcher, Harper 



LEARNING ABOUT CHII.DREN, Rebckah M, Shuey, J. B. Lirpincott, 
Educational Publishing Division, East Washington Square, FniladeL 
phis, Pennsylvania 19105 

A learning TEAM; TEACHER AND AUXILIARY, Gordon Klopf. 
Garda Bowman, Adena Joy, Michael Neben, Bureau of Educational 
Personnel Development, U.S. Office of Education, 400 Maryland Ave- 
nue, Southwest, \S asMnglon, D.C. 20202 
LEARNING TO READ— THE GREAT DEBATE, Jeanne Chall, Mc- 



Graw-Hill 

LET’S MEASURE UPl, Robert B. McCrecch, Center for Continuing 
Education, Norlhcaslern Univcisity, 3G0 Huntington Avenue, Boston, 
Massachusetts 02116 

LET’S READ TOGE1 HER— Books for Family Enjoyment, American 
1 ibrary Association, 60 East Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois €0611 
LISTENING GAMES, Wagner, Hosier, B’ackman^ Teachers Publishing 
Cor ratten. 23 lx toy A>fnl^^ Parian, CV-nntihcut (H'S20 
The LIVES OF CHILDREN, George Dennison, Random House, West- 
minster, Maryland 21167 
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LIVING WITH YOURSELF, Howard Wilson, Adiuinistrative Research 
Assoc., Box 3, Deerfield, Illinois 

MAKING THK MOST OF RADIO.TV, Roy E, Johnson, National Public 
Relations, Council of Health & Welfare Services, 237 Park Avenue, 
South, New York. New York 10010 

ACTION— THE ART OF GETTING THINGS 
DONE THROUGH PEOPLE, Laurence A. Apple/, American Manage- 
ment Assoc. 

MANAGEMENT PROCESSES. Howard W'ilson, Administrative Re- 
^ search Assoc., Box 3, Deerfield, Illinois 

MANAGEMENT ROLE OF THE DIRECTOR OF VOLUNTEERS, A. J. 

Leader, Journal for Hospital Auxiliaries 
MANAGERIAL PSYCHOLOGY, Harold H. Leavitt, University of Chi- 
^750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60637 

Peter r. Drucker, Harper & Rowe 

*" *r*TVr?i, UH AIRMAN — A Handbook of Parliamentary Procedure, 
ASWSU Activities Center, Washington State University, Pullman, 
Washington 

MATERIALS &. PUBLICATIONS, New Jersey Community Action Train- 
ing Institute, 24G5 South Broad Street, P.0, Box 4078, Trenton, New 
Jers^ 08610 

The MEETING WILL COME TO ORDER, Extension Bulletin 294, Harold 
Sporberg, Michigan State University Cooperative Extension Service, 
East Lansing, Michigan 

MEETINGS BEGIN WITH PEOPLE, J. Donald Phillips, Laurence J. 
Taylor, Leadership Booklets 

MEMBERSHIP HANDBOOK; A GUIDE FOR MEMBERSHIP CHAIR- 
>IAN, The Sperry & Hutchinson Co, Consumer Relations Departmcnl, 
3003 East Kemper Road, Cincinnati, Ohio 45241 
MOTIVATION, J. Donald Phillip?, Leadership Booklets 
MY BOOK AND MB, Dr. Seu53 & Roy McKee, Beginner Books, A Divi- 
sion of Random House 

NATIONAL SCHOOL VOLUNTEER PROGRAM KIT, Public Education 
Association, 20 West 40th Street, New York, New York 
NEIGHBORHOOD CENTERS SERVE THE TROUBLED, National Fed- 
eration of Settlements & Neighborhood Centers 
NEW WAYS TO BETTER MEETINGS, Bert 5 Frances Strauss, The 
Viking Press, 625 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 10022 

100,000 HOURS A WEEK— VOLUNTEERS IN SERVICES TO YOUTH 
AND FAMILIES, National Federation of Settlements & Neighborhood 
Centers 

OLD AGE ASSISTANCFL State of Michigan Pept, of Social Services, 
Lansing, Michigan 

ONE BY ONE, Banlgan, Hampton Publishing Company, Chicago, Illinois 

orERATiNG Manual for / volunteer talent pool, Voiun- 

tecr Talent Pool, 020 Lincoln Avenue, Winnetka, Illinois 60093 
Oy.RATIC^ ONE TO ONE — Handbook for Tutors, Cinri;mall Public 
Schcots, DepL of Field Management, Cincinna;!, Onio 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR VOLUNTEERS-In Putlic Welfare Depart- 
ments. I .S. Departmenl of Health. Education * WMfare, Welfare 
Administration, Washington. DC. 20201 
OUTDOOR GAMES. David Bushkln, Lion Press 

PAMPHLETS: HOW TO WRITE A PRINT THEM, Alexander U Cros- 
by, National PublJc Relations, Council of Health & Welfare Services, 
Avenue, South, New York, Kev/ York JOOlO 
r<yiKNTS aS PARTNERS. Task Force on Parent rarticipation, US. 

* Health, Education St Welfare, Washington, D.C. 20201 

A parents GUIDE TO CHILDREN’S READING, Nancy Ijirrick, 
IwKet Bocks, A Division of Simon S: Schuster, Incorporated. One 
.feet 3Pth Street, New York. New York 10018 
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PARLIAMKWTAUY rROCKDlIUK^A riC-iORlAi. TRESENTATIO^V, 
'I he Swallow Pres?, South Wabash Avenue, Chica^fo, Illinois 

«:0005 



rKOPLK WORKING TOGKTHKU, Chester K. Lelghly, National Fetlera- 
tion of Settlements & Neighboihood Centers 

PERFORMANCE APPRAISAl^RESEARCn APPRAISAL, Holt, Rine- 
hart & Winston, Madison Avenue, Now York, New Yojk 10017 

The PERSONNEL MAN ANI) HIS JOIi, Aiiuiiean Management Assoc. 

PICTURES TELL YuUR STORY. Daniel J. Raiisohoff, National Public 
Relations Council t-f Health & Welfare Services, Incorporated, 257 
Park Avenue, .South, New York, New York lOOlO 

PINPOINTING THE PROBLEM AND DECISION MAKING, J. Donald 
Phillips, LeadoiRhlp Booklets 

PLANNING BETTER PROGRAMS, f.o.vlejship Pamphlet #2, Adult 
Education Assoc, of U.S.A. 

PLANNING FOR VOLUNTEERS IN YOUR AGENCY’.S PROGRAM. 
Health &. Welfare Coiyicil nf The Natumal C'apital Area, M Street, 
Southwest, Washington, l).C. 200:M 

PLANNING YOUR EXHIBIT, Jaiu t Lone A' Healiice Toller is, National 
Public Relations Council of Health & Welfare .Seivicc*^, liworpoiated, 
2 67 Park Avenue, South, New York, New York 100 10 

POP l)P RIDDLES, Cerf, Random IIou 3 c 

1‘UACTICAL GUIDE TO CONFERENCE LEADERSH 1 P; 7ohn Morg.in, 
McGraw-Hill 

PRACTICAL INTERVIEWING, Glenn A. B.iJ^satt, Amciic.Tn Manage- 
ment Assoc. 



PRACTICAI, PUBLICITY— A HANDBOOK FOR PUBLIC * PRIVATE 
WORKERS, Herbert Jacob;, McGraw-Hill 
PRESCHOOL EDUCATION TODAY, DouMeday A* Company, 601 
Franklin Avenue, Garden City, New York 11630 
PRESCHOOL J’ROGR AM, Fresno, CnUfornia— Pamphlet #1, Preschool 



Program in Conmensatory Education 
The PROCESS OF EDUCATION, Jerome S. Brunner, Harvard 
Garden Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 0213a 

MANAofcMKNT-CONCKPTS, BEHAVIOR & 
!, ,% .T A Chrrles E. Summer, Jr,, Prentice- 

Hall, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 



Univer- 

oms 

I’: 

Hall, 

I’RODUCTIVK PRESS REI.ATIONS. Johr II. McMahon, National Public 
Relations Council of Health & Welfare Services, Incorporated, 257 
Park Avenue, South, New York, .New York 10010 
PROGRAMMED TUTORIAL READING PROJECT, Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana— Pamphlet ^2, Elementary Program in Compensatory Education 
PROJECT HEADSTART- PARENT INVOLVEMENT, W’orkbook of 
Training Tips for Head Start .Staff— OEO Pamphlet 6108.12, Project 
Headstart, Comnumity Action ITogiam, Office of Economic Opporlu- 
rity, Washington, D.C. 

PROJECT HEADSTART— Volunteers jn the Child Development Center 
Program ^Project Headstart, Community Action Program, Office of 
Economic Opportunity, Washington, D.C, 

PROJECT R-3, San Jose, California, Pamphlet #L Secondary Program 
in Compensatory Education 

PUBLIC RELATIONS; A HANDBOOK FOR BUSINE.SS, LABOR 
COMMUNITY LEADERS. Bulletin f4S, Dave Hvatt, New York 
State Schc-ol of Industrial I.abcr Relations, Cornell Unrveraity, Ithaca, 
New York 

The PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE, David Church, National Publk 
Relations Council of Health A Welfare Service;, Incorporated, 257 
Park Avenue, South. New l‘<rk, New York lOOlO 
PUBLIC RELATIONS IDEA ROOK, Printer’s Ink Publi;hing Co., 601 
Madison Avenue, New York, New York 10022 
PUBLIC RELATIONS: PRIN( IPLKS, CASES * PROBLEMS, Bertrand 
Canfield, Rlch.ird Irwin, Incurporated, 1?18 Ridge Road, Canfield, 
Hlinois 00430 
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runuc RKr.ATION?; rnoORAMS. Sallie Rliirht, KalionM TuVic Rcla- 
lion-^ ('onrcil of Hcahh Wf-ifare Sei vices, Inoornoralcd, 257 Park 
Avenue, South, N*ew Voik, \ew Voik 10010 
I’UBMCITV IIANDBOCK: A GUim: FOR PUBr.ICHY CHAIRMKN, 
Th? Spcj;y Hutchinson Co^ Consumer Relations Heparlment, SOO-1 
Knsl Kemper Road, Cincinnati, Ohio -15241 

A QUKSTION or RKLATlONSHirS. PamphM 

RKACmNCf TIIK NKIGHBORHOOI) PARKNT, Anna Wolf & Adele 
TunU k 

RKADINO Ains— THROUGH TUB GRADKS, 300 Developme-^tal Read- 
Arlivilics, David Russell A- Klla Karp, Teachers Collejre Press, 
Teachers Collej>e, Columbia University 
RKADINO OAMKS — Sttenjfthcninp: Reading: Skills With Instructional 
Games, Guy Warner A Max Hosier, IVacreis Publishing? Corporation, 
Darien, Conncclieut 0(5S20 

The UKTIRKD SKNIOH CITIZKN AS A RKSOURCK TO MIN1MI7.K 
UNDKRACIUKVKMKNT OK CHll.DRKN IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Hov^ard A, Cutler, Wiunetka Puldic Schools 
The RIGHT TO RKAl; -Wurkshv^p ProccettinKS, Match 30 A 31. 1070, 
Washiii>?ton Technical Jnrlilute, 1 100 Connectic ut Avenne, N.W., Wash- 
iriKlon, D,C. 

ROBKKTS HULKS OF ORDKR, Gcncial Henry Robert, Scott, Foreman 
Ar Company, iOOO Kasl Lake Avenu®, Glenvii?w, Illinois C0025 
The ROLK OF THK COORDINATOR IN THK SCHOOL VOI.UNTKKR 
PROGRAMS, Winnetka Public Schools 
The ROLK OK THK VOI.UNTKKR AS A RKSOURCK IN INDIVID. 
UALlZtNG t.KARNlNG, Janet Fmmd, Winnetke, Public Schools 

SANTA ROSA— TKACMKR AtDK PROGRAM, Sister Marietta Devine, 
George A. Pfiaum, 3S West Fifth Street, Dayton, Ohio 45102 
SCHOOL AND HOMF PROGRAM, Flint, 5fichipan-rnmrhlel ^ 2 , 
Klcmontary Pro^rem in Compensalo y Kducatlon 
The SCHOOL VOLUNTKF.R PROGRAM, Report, The School District of 
Philadelphia, Instructional Service^!, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
SCHOOL VOI.UNTKKR RKADING RKFKRKNCK BOOK, Charlotte 
Mergenlime. School Volunteer IVoifiam, 20 West 40th Street, New 
York, New York lOOH 

SCHOOL VOLUNTKF.RS, 'f. MfliKaret Janer, Public Kducalion A^socia. 

tion, 20 West 40th Street, Ne\ York IS, New Voric 
;(TKNCK GAMKS AND ACTlVlTlhS, Wagne», Duea, Finland, Mark, 
lea^heis Puhliphing Coipontiion, 23 Leroy Avenue, Dailcn, Connecti- 
cut 00820 

SKRVICK AWARDS. American Hospital Association, 810 North Lake 
.‘'hore Drive. Cbirago, OOtlJI 

Ihe SKSAMK SVRLKT BOOK OF LKTTKR,«=, Little, Blown and Com- 
pany, Boston, Massachusetts 

The SKSAMK STRKST BOOK OF NUMRKRS, Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass achusetts 

The SKSAMK vSTRKKT BOOK OF PUZZLKRS. Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, Boston, .Massachusetts 

SlMPf.lFIF.D TKCHNIQUKS; PRF.PARING VISUAL INSTRUCTION- 
AL MATF.RIAIJ^, Kd Minor, McGraw-Uill 
SO S*OU HA\'K AN AIDK— A Guide for Teachers in the Use of Class* 
room AMes. Jane Hoinbuiger, Wilmington Public Schools, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware 

SO. S’OU SKRVK ON A BOARD, Volunteer Bureau of Pasadena, Cali* 
fornia. 118 South Oak Knoll Avenue, Pasaden.i, California f'UOt 
SO, YOU'RF. GOING ON TV, National Assoc, of Broadcasters Public 
KeIal«ons Sovite, NAB, J77J North Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

SO, YOU‘RK A BOARD MF.MBKR, Virgv ia Tuberculosis A* Respiratory 
Disease Aa^oc., P.O. Box 70'*5, Rkhn nd, Virginia 23221 



SO--«YpU’RK GOING TO, RAISE FUNDS, David M. Church, National 
Public Relations Council of Health & Welfare Services, 257 Park 
Avenue, South, New York, New York 10010 

SOCIAL SCIENCE IN PUBLIC RELATIONS, Rex Harlow, Harper & 
Brothers, New York 

SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW, Volume 30— #1. University of Chicago 
Press. 1103 South ' *ngley, Chicago, Illinois C()G28 

SOCIAL STUDIES, GAMES and ACTIVITIES, \Vagner, Chrislophel, 
Gilloley, Teachers Publishing Corporation, 23 Leroy Avenue, Darien, 
Connecticut 06820 

SPEECH & LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin — Pamphlet #2, Elementary Program in Corripensatory Edu- 
cation 

SPEECH AT COORDINATORS’ REUNION, Janet Freund, Winnetka 
Public Schools 

SPEECH AT COORDINATORS’ REUNION, Howard Bede, Winnetka 
Public Schools 

STRATEGIES OF LEADERSHIP IN CONDUCTING ADULT EDU- 
CATION PROGRAMS, A, A. Liveright, Harper & Pawe 

STREAMLINING PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE, Leadership Pam- 
phlct #15, Aduh Education Assoc, of U.S.A. 

STURGIS STANDARD CODE OF PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE, 

Alice Sturgis, McGraw-Hill 

SUMMARY OF FIVE CASE STUDIES, Winnetka Public Schools 

SUPERVISION AND CONSULTATION, Leadership Pamphlet #7, 
Adult Education Assoc, of U.S.A. 

SUPERVISORS MANUAU-YOUTH TUTORING YOUTH. National 
Commission on Resources for Youth, 36 West 44lh Street, New York, 
New York 10036 

SUPERVISORY SKILLS, Howard Wilson, Administrative Research 
Associates, Box 3, Deerfield, Illinois 



TAKING ACTION IN THE C» MMUNITY, Leadership Pamphlet #3, 
Adult Education Assoc, of U.S.A. 

TEACHER Sylvia Ashton-Warner, Bantim Books, 666 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, New York 10010 

The TEACHER AIDE: A MANUAL FOR TRAINEES, National Insti- 
tute for New' Careers, University Research Corn., Washington, D.C. 

The TEACHER AIDE: A MANUAL FOR TRAINERS, National Insti- 
tute for New Careers, University Research Corp., Washington* D.C. 

The TEEN-AGE VOLUNTEER IN THE HOSPITAL AND OTHER 
HEALTH CARE FACILITIES, An;erican Hospital Assoc. 

THAT F.AGER ZEST, Frances Welsh, J. B. Lippincolt Company, East 
Washingtfjn Square, PhllRdclphia, Pennsylvania 

THEY’RF WORTH YOUR TIME, Board of Education of th? School 
District of the City of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan 

THINGS TO MAKE AND DO, Golden Press, New York, New York 

TIME AND KNOWLEDGE TO SHAPE, Janet Freurd, Winnetka Public 
Schools 

TIME ON YOUR HANDS! OR ALE YOU THE BUSIEST PERSON 
IN TOWN! BOTH OF YOU ARE INVITED TO VOLUNTEER!, De- 
partmenl of Social Services, Lewis Cass Building, Lansing, Michigan 

TIH on REACHING THE PUBLIC, Publication #277, league of 
Women Vot.rs of the U.S.A., 1220-1 7th Street, Northwest, Washing- 
ton. n.C. 20030 

TRAINING COUPSE FOR COORDINATORS SCHOOL PROGRAMS, 
Janet Freund, Barat College, Lake Forest, Illinois 

TRAINING GROUP LEAnERS, Leadership Pamphkl #8, Adult Edu- 
cation Assoc, of U.S.A. 

TRAINING IN HUMAN RELATIONS, Leadership Pamthlct #16, 
Adult Education Assoc, of U S.A. 

A TREASURY OF CLASSROOM ARITHMET’C ACTIVITIES, Joseph 
Crescimbeni, Parker Publishing Company, West Nyac,<, Ne w Y’ork 
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A TREASURY OF TECHNIQUES POR TEACHING ADULTS, Nations) 
As5oc. for Public Schools. Adult Education, 1201 Sixteenth Slreet, 
N.W- Washington, D,C. 20036 

TREATING READING DIFFlCULTIES-->The Role of the Principal, 
Teacher, Specialist, Administrator, Dr. Carl B. Smith. U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Division of Public Documents, Washlrglon, D.C. 20402 

The TRUE BOOK OF SCIRNXE EXPERIMENTS, Ilia Podendorf, Chil- 
dren’s Press, In CO rpc rated 

TWENTY <20) QUEST’ONS ABOUT VOLUNTEER SERVICE FOR 
TEEN AGERS IN HOSPITALS AND OTHER HEALTH CARE 
FACILITIES, American Hospital Association 

UNDERSTANDING AND TEACHING THE DEPENDENT RETARD* 
ED CHILD, Wagner, Teachers Publishing Corporation, 23 Leroy 
Avenue, Darien, Connecticut 06820 

UP THE DOWN STAIR CASE, Bel Kaufman, Prentice-Hall, IncorpD- 
rated, Englevsood Cliffs, New Je.*aey 

USING VOLUNTEERS IN COURT SETTINGS, A manual for volun- 
lerr prv>ation programs, Ivan H. Scheier, U.S. Dept, of HEW Social 
Rthaoilitatlon Service, Office of Juvenile Delinquency & Youth De- 
velopments, Washington, D.C. 



VOLUNTEER A B C's, A HANDBOOK FOR SCHOOL VOLUNTEER 
PROGRAMS, U.S. Department of Health, Education & W’el/are, Office 
of Education, Washington, D.C. 

The VOLUNTEER ACTION EFFORT AT MICHIGAN STATE UNI- 
VERSITY, Report, Michigan Stale University, Office of Volunteer 
Programs, East Lansing, Michigan 

VOLUNTARY ACTION: PEOPLE & PROGRAMS. Helen B. Shaffer, 
Editorial Research Reports, 1736 K Street, Northwest, Washington, 
D.C. 20006 



VOLUNTEER ADMINISTRATION, Subscription, Northeastern Univer- 
sity, Center for Continuing Education, Boston, JIassachusetts 
VOLUNTEER ASSIGNMENTS AT VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 
HOSPITAL DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 
The VOLUNTEER BUREAU— A Handbook on Organitalion & Opera- 
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